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BERNARD SHAW: THE ARTIST AS PHILOSOPHER 
SIDNEY P. ALBERT 


“T sing, not arms and the hero, but the philosophic man,” proclaims Don 
Juan in the philosophical act of Man and Superman,' the play Bernard Shaw 
describes as “a Comedy and a Philosophy.” And in the Epistle Dedicatory to 
this drama its author confesses that “what I have always wanted is a pit of 
philosophers; and this is a play for such a pit.’”’ (II], 506). The devotion to 
philosophic concerns so unequivocally asserted here persists as a dominant 
theme in his dramatic writings. Shaw consciously and proudly donned the 
mantle of the philosophical poet, singing to philosophers and about philosophers 
from his dramatic scores. 

So large does this aspect loom in his work that to at least one analyst of his 
playwriting, Martin Ellehauge, he seems to be more philosopher than artist. 
“The philosophic character of Shaw’s dramatic work is its chief distinguishing 
trait,” Ellehauge writes. And he reports even more extreme views that have 
been held concerning the disparity between philosophic and artistic elements 
in Shaw.” For some tastes the dramatist evidently does not “sing’’ enough, and 
sacrifices art to philosophy., It is quite possible, however, that the passage of 
time will bring a reversal of such judgments. Already a number of the Shavian 
dramas exhibit a capacity for longevity exceeding that of their creator, They 
may even go on to rival the length of days he envisaged for his Ancients, those 
amazing long-livers of Back to Methuselah. Yet it does not appear that such 
powers of survival have been purchased at the expense of art or dramatic skill 
and invention. 

Certainly Shaw took the “singing” of his philosophy seriously. He regarded 
himself as an “artist philosopher” and contended that “the artist: philosophers 
are the only sort of artist I take quite seriously.’”* Moreover, not the least 
among his accomplishments was the demonstration that—formalistic aesthetic 


doctrines to the contrary notwithstanding—a considerable amount of philo- 
sophical content may be so skillfully incorporated in a drama as to enhance, 
rather than to impair, its dramatic interest. He fully exploited the drama, and 
comedy, of ideas. His work includes dramatic philosophy as well as philosophical 


drama. And, if it is essential to consider his philosophy in understanding his 


' Bernard Shaw, Selected Plays (New York, 1948), III, 628. All page references to the 
plays and prefaces are to this three-volume edition unless otherwise indicated 
? Martin Ellehauge, The Position of Bernard Shaw in European Drama and Philosophy 
(Copenhagen, 1931), p. 379 
* Man and Superman, Kpistle Dedicatory, IIT, 507. 
419 
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dramatic art, it would also appear to be wise to remember his artistic function 
in examining his philosophy. 

Numerous problems attend this philosophy. Perhaps some of these may 
prove less perplexing if the “artistic’’ qualification be kept constantly in mind 
in dealing with Shaw the philosopher. For he is a philosopher with a mission, a 
moral and religious mission, and art is for him its means of implementation. To 
consider his ends merely, ignoring their integral and essential connection with 
the means he employed, is to misunderstand his artistic function, if not his 
actual meaning. His speculation, however metaphysical, reconnoiters for changes 
in a factual world. ‘The philosopher,” he tells us, “is Nature’s pilot.” And when 
Shaw contemplates a universal, he recognizes that it may look different from 
opposing points of view; in other words, he contemplates it dramatically. A 
case cain be made for the fact that his best philosophy is in his plays, not his 
prefaces. For there he puts his philosophy to work in human situations-—how- 
ever fanciful—and the working is the important thing. 

In Man and Superman Don Juan describes the philosophic man as “he who 
seeks in contemplation to discover the inner will of the world, in invention to 
discover the means of fulfilling that will, and in action to do that will by the 
so-discovered means.” (III, 628). Treatments of Shaw as a philosopher often 
tend to concentrate on his “contemplation to discover the inner will of the 
world”; but this, we may see, is but one-third of his conception of the philoso- 
pher. To suggest that the phrase, “in invention to discover the means of fulfill- 
ing that will,” is descriptive of Shaw’s specifically dramatic activity, may seem 
to expand its meaning somewhat; yet it does cast light upon his artistic-philo- 
sophic function. Similarly, “in action to do that will by the so-discovered 
means” completes the moral task he has set for himself. But this, too, is an 
essential aspect of his artistic activity. In other words, the philosopher—that is, 
the artist-philosopher——is not just a thinker, he is an inventor and doer as well. 
Consequently it is a mistake to give undue priority to Shaw’s speculative in- 
quiry in considering his philosophy, especially if this means neglecting his 
aesthetic and moral concerns; for in his work all three coalesce. It may prove 
fruitful, therefore, to consider some of the ways in which these moral and aes- 
thetic interests qualify and clarify Shaw’s philosophy. 

The philosophy itself affords abundant evidence that Shaw’s mind ranged 
widely over the works of thinkers and writers in many fields, affording him a 
rich and diversified philosophical ancestry. Jacques Barzun has pointed out 
that he “treasured up wisdom wherever it could be picked up, always with 
scrupulous acknowledgment.” Studies of his thought, however, usually stress 
nineteenth-century influences. Indeed, as Barzun adds, he possessed that cen- 
tury “entire’’.® And Ellehauge traces in considerable detail the connections 
between Shaw’s views and those of various literary and philosophical figures of 
his time.* The most direct and decisive roles in the development of his vitalistic 


* Ibid., Act 3, IIT, 646. 

* “Bernard Shaw in Twilight’’ (1943) in George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey, ed. 
Louis Kronenberger (Cleveland, 1953), p. 172. 

* Among those to whom he finds Shaw directly or indirectly indebted are: Schopenhauer, 
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metaphysics, however, were probably played by Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and 
Butler.’ He drew upon their common conception of a fundamentally irrational 
but creative will which realizes itself in the evolutionary development of man 
and the universe. Shaw’s particular version of this evolutionary voluntarism 
took a teleological turn. For, with Butler, he turned to Lamarck in vehement 
reaction against the mechanistic determinism of the Darwinian, or natural 
selection, interpretation of evolution. 

Probably because of the understandable preoccupation with these features of 
his philosophy and their origins in nineteenth-century intellectual movements, 
insufficient attention has been paid to the impact made on his thinking by 
earlier philosophers. Yet evidence abounds that Shaw was readily conversant 
with most of the history of philosophy. In the Preface to Back to Methuselah 
(II, xx), he traces the idea of evolution back to Empedocles among the pre- 
Socratics (although he was evidently unaware of the earlier anticipations of 
evolutionary theory by Anaximander in the sixth century B.C.). More signifi- 
cantly, he allies himself in the same preface with the “great tradition’? in phi- 
losophy when he informs us that philosophers from Plato to Leibnitz have 
viewed the universe “as one idea behind all its physically apprehensible trans- 
formations.” (p. xxxii). Other preface passages disclose his familiarity with the 
philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, among the Continental Rationalists, as 
well as with that of the British sceptic, David Hume. 

On various occasions he partook of the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. The 
latter’s categorical imperative, for example, is employed in the Preface to 
Major Barbara. Undershaft’s conduct, we are told, stands the Kantian test (of 
universal applicability), but Peter Shirley’s does not. (1, 309). In The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, occurs this Kantian line: “Now to treat a person as a means 
instead of an end is to deny that person’s right to live.’ But mention of Kant 
is not confined to ethical contexts, for there are both implicit and explicit refer- 
ences to the metaphysical criticism of the Critique of Pure Reason. The Kantian 


Nietzsche, John Stuart Mill, Marx, Ibsen, Samuel Butler, Lamarck, Bergson, Strindberg, 
Remy de Gourmont, Leon Blum, Mommsen, Wagner, Tolstoy, Chekov, Taine, Haeckel, 
Feuerbach, Kierkegaard, Hauptmann and Schnitzler. Op. cit. passim, esp. pp. 356-371 
However, characteristically, in the Preface to Major Barbara (1, 299-305) Shaw twits 
his critics by claiming to be influenced less by the better known continental thinkers than 
by such unfamiliar British writers as ernest Belfort Bax, Stuart-Glennie, and Captain 
Wilson. And in the same preface (1, 318-319) he himself lengthens the roster of his intel 
lectual creditors when he professes to be standing on the shoulders of Bentham, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Henry George, William Morris, Ruskin, and Kropotkin, along with the earlier 
Euripides, More, Montaigne, Moliere, Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, Goethe, 
Jesus and the prophets. In addition, the names of numerous other contributors to his 
thought, including Proudhon, Blake, Bunyan, Burke, and Shelley, recur in his prefaces 
7 In a 1912 note added to The Quintessence of Ibsenism (in Major Critical Essays (London, 
1932], p. 34) Shaw evinces confidence that the ‘‘movement voiced by Schopenhauer, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, and Strindberg, was a world movement and would have found expression 
if every one of these writers had perished in his cradle.”’ And he discerns the persistence of 
this movement in ‘‘the philosophy of Bergson and the plays of Gorki, Tchekov, and the post 
Ibsen English drama.’’ 
* Ihid., p. 37 
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antinomies must have supplied the groundwork for the contention, in Back to 
Methuselah (11, xxxvi), that the ultimate problem of existence is insoluble and 
unthinkable on causation lines. They also appear to underlie Shaw’s argument 
with Father Addis in the same place. Again, he maintains in the Preface to 
Androcles and the Lion that he is engaged in “‘a criticism (in the Kantian sense) 
of an established body of belief.” (1, 836). The same preface also includes an 
allusion to Kant’s two wonders—the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within us. (1, 757). 

But even when we restrict our view to Shaw’s intellectual indebtedness within 
the nineteenth century, it is surprising to note that comparatively little con- 
sideration has been given to the extent of Hegelian influence upon him. Yet 
Hegel dominated much of the philosophical thought of that century. It would 
seem unlikely that Shaw would have been impervious to so prominent and per- 
vasive a force in his intellectual environment. If in no other way, he would have 
encountered that monumental thinker in his studies of Karl Marx, who, among 
other things, owed to Hegel the whole apparatus of the dialectical account of 
historical development. In the Hegelian Idealism an Absolute Spirit progres- 
sively realizes itself in the course of the history of human civilization by the 
dialectical process of synthesizing or reconciling opposing standpoints (which 
Hegel called “contradictory”’). Marx rejected the idealism but he did appro- 
priate the dialectic to support his mechanical economic determinism. Shaw, in 
turn, repudiated the Marxian dialectic as another of the determinisms he found 
so unsatisfactory, while accepting the Marxian moral criticism of the bour- 
geoisie.” From this it might be presumed that he would be no more hospitable 
to Hegel, at least so far as the dialectic is concerned. 

Nevertheless, a philosophy like Hegel’s, in treating nature and human civili- 
zation as the progressive evolutionary realization of Absolute Mind in the 
universe, does bear some resemblance to the Shavian conception of a creative 
Life Force evolving higher forms of life. This resemblance is at the least suffi- 
cient to have warranted the dramatist’s sympathetic interest in Hegel. In addi- 
tion, the Hegelian metaphysics, positing a Reason which is suprarational from 
the human point of view, is a form of romanticism spiritually akin to the ro- 
mantic intuitionism of Schopenhauer, in which Shaw’s philosophy is rooted. 
Both philosophies seek a certainty beyond that afforded by the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment. Furthermore, the Hegelian dialectic, purporting to synthe- 
size science and poetry in what Josiah Royce called “a logic of passion,’’'® would 
certainly have attractive features for Shaw. Beyond this affinity between the 
two doctrines, the Hegelian philosophy offered a rich vein which the philo- 
sophical playwright could mine with profit. For Hegel’s knowledge of the history 
of human civilization was prodigious and his work contains many insights not 
necessarily dependent on his philosophical system. Moreover, Shaw’s major 
interest was not in establishing a metaphysics, but in utilizing the contributions 
which a philosophy might make to human betterment. 


* See e.g., ‘Darwin and Karl Marx”’ in Back to Methuselah, Preface, II, lxi-Ixii 
1° The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Boston, 1892), Lecture VII, ‘‘Hegel’’, pp. 190-227, 
passim. 
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Actually, critical examination of his writings does reveal that Shaw was far 
from immune to Hegelian doctrines and ideas. For instance, in the Preface to 
Androcles and the Lion, in observing that the authors of the gospels could em- 
brace contradictory views without apparent intellectual discomfort, he com- 
ments: ‘‘We can provisionally entertain half a dozen contradictory versions of 
an event if we feel either that it does not greatly matter, or that there is a cate- 
gory attainable in which the contradictions are reconciled.”’ (1, 764). What is 
noteworthy here, apart from the logically imprecise employment of the term 
“contradictory,” is the latter part of the sentence. For this certainly sounds 
Hegelian whether or not Hegel is its actual source. Another passing remark 
along similar lines turns up in the Preface to The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet: 
“And since every interest has its opposition, all these influences had created 
hostile bodies by the operation of the mere impulse to contradict them.’ In- 
deed, as Eric Bentley has remarked, “Shaw, as much as Marx or Hegel, but 
after his own fashion, sees life as the interaction of opposites.’’” 

But even more compelling Hegelian intimations are to be found in Shaw. One 
such is the passage in the Preface to the Pleasant Plays in which the playwright 
explains his attempt in Candida “‘to distill the quintessential drama from pre- 
Raphaelitism.” To do this, he declares, ‘it must be shown at its best in conflict 
with the first broken, nervous, stumbling attempts to formulate its own revolt 
against itself as it develops into something higher. A coherent explanation of 
any such revolt, addressed intelligibly and prosaically to the intellect, can only 
come when the work is done, and indeed done with: that is to say, when the 
development, accomplished, admitted, and assimilated, is a story of yesterday. 
Long before any such understanding can be reached, the eyes of men begin to 
turn towards the distant light of the new age.”’ (III, 111). The first sentence 
quoted is inescapably a restatement of the Hegelian dialectic; the remaining 
lines echo Hegel’s thought that ‘‘Minerva’s owl begins its flight only in the 
gathering dusk.’ It is Hegel’s view that clear knowledge of an historical move- 
ment comes only when it is completed or dying away. 

Another instance appears in The Quintessence of [bsenism, with the announce- 
ment that in Ibsen as in the nineteenth century “the way to Communism lies 
through the most resolute and uncompromising Individualism. James Mill, 
with an inhuman conceit and pedantry ... educated John Stuart Mill to be the 
arch individualist of his time, with the result that John Stuart Mill became a 
Socialist. quarter of a century before the rest of his set. moved in that direction.’’ 
No wonder that Irvine, in another connection, sees Shaw more as Hegelian 
dialectician than a gradualist in his attitude toward social change.'* 

Still more conclusive, however, is the explicit indorsement of Hegelian ideas 
in two other passages. Again in the Quintessence of Ibsenism Shaw refers dis- 

"In The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, and The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet 
(London, 1911), p. 302 

'? Bernard Shaw (Norfolk, Conn., 1947), p. 180 

'§ Philosophy of Right, Preface, as quoted in George H. Sabine, A History of Political 
Theory (New York, 1950), p. 639 

'* Shaw, op. cit., p. 102 

'® William Irvine, The Universe of G. B.S. (New York, 1949), p. 367 
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paragingly to “our fathers, unversed in the Hegelian dialectic,’’ who could not 
conceive that two propositions which negate each other are really the same.'* 
And, in the Preface to Heartbreak House, he subscribes to a thought expressed 
by the German philosopher in his Philosophy of History. ‘“Alas!’’, he sighs, 
“Hegel was right when he said that we learn from history that men never learn 
anything from history.” (I, 485). 

These instances should suffice to suggest that further inquiry into Hegelian 
aspects of Shaw would prove rewarding. At the same time the mere recognition 
of the presence of an Hegelian strain in the dramatist in itself contributes to a 
better understanding of his philosophic approach, or more accurately, attack. 
To illustrate: Shaw’s patent inconsistencies have disturbed those who have 
attempted to derive @ unified philosophy from his manifold and diverse writ- 
ings. Ellehauge’s judgment may be taken as representative: “Shaw’s attempt 
at amalgamating the different, mutually antagonistic, creeds he is handling: 
rationalism, naturalism, vitalism, the contrasting theories of Mill, Darwin, 
Butler, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and shaping the product into an original 
Shavian creed, must be characterised as an essential failure. His acute percep- 
tion, his felicity of phrasing, his lucidity of illustration, his happy deduction of 
inferences, which are so strikingly evident in isolated cases, fail him in the 
larger survey. His imaginative power seems insufficient to joint the details he 
has plucked out into a cohesive whole’’.'7 

Bentley, too, records numerous examples of Shaw’s seeming indifference to 
logical contradiction in his polemical statements. His explanation is that Shaw 
is uttering half-truths, ignoring the familiar half of the truth in order to jolt us 
into attention to the half which we have obscured.'* Now in the Hegelian con- 
ception, opposing standpoints—indeed all positions—are partially true and 
partially false, approximating to the full truth only as they are progressively 
synthesized in a more inclusive totality. Thus, what Bentley calls “half-truths” 
could have been regarded by Shaw as Hegelian antitheses whose very opposi- 
tion is conducive to greater truth. A re-examination of Shavian polemics from 
this viewpoint might prove illuminating. It is not to be expected, however, 
that this interpretation, any more than Bentley’s, will remove the logical diffi- 
culties in Shaw’s position. For, as with Hegel, a reliable criterion is still lacking 
by which to discriminate the relatively true from the relatively false in the 
opposing claims to truth. Logically considered, a half-truth may also be half 
false. At the least, ambiguities beset the Hegelian methodology. But logical 
questions aside, this methodology could suggest a highly useful approach for a 
playwright interested, as Shaw was, in the interplay of conflicting points of view. 

Barzun has also directed attention to this interest as a romantic element in 
Shaw: “The quality of drama, of many-sidedness, of antithesis, in Shaw’s thought 
is of the highest and best romantic strain: witness his fusion of scientific scep- 
ticism with religious faith, of individualism with the sense of collective disci- 

'€ Shaw, op. cit., p. 20, n. This remark occurs, interestingly enough, during an assessment 
of Schopenhauerianism in which Shaw denies that accepting Schopenhauerian metaphysics 
entails the endorsement of its pessimistic philosophy. 

'T Ellehauge, op. cit., p. 373; ef. Irvine, op. cit., pp. 318-319 

'* Bentley, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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pline, of the primacy of the will with the use of reason, of a taste for heresy with 
a taste for legalism—dialectical oppositions which are the mainspring of his 
intellectual energy as well as the source of the misunderstandings he has suffered. 
Taken piecemeal, his opinions are easily misfiled; but there can be no doubt 
that Shaw himself belongs to the neo-romantic revolt against mid-century 
materialism, realism, and determinism, not to the revolt against the generation 
preceding these.’’* 

This romanticism takes a distinctively dramatic turn as his playwright’s 
imagination encompasses the polarities of diverse points of view. Shaw recoe- 
nizes in this receptiveness to the antithetical a foundation for a viable commu- 
nity solidarity and fellowship. Hence his perceptive affirmation that “men who 
know their opponents and understand their case, quite commonly respect. and 
like them, and always learn something from them.’”° Wherefore, also, his a#- 
sumption of “the fullest responsibility’ for the opinions of all his characters, 
unpleasant as well as pleasant: ‘They are all right from their several points of 
view; and their points of view are, for the dramatic moment, mine also. This 
may puzzle the people who believe there is such a thing as an absolutely right 
point of view, usually their own ... nobody who agrees with them can possibly 
be a dramatist, or indeed anything else that turns upon a knowledge of man- 
kind.’ 

His romanticism, imbued with this concern for the dramatic alternatives, 
renders intelligible, suggestive, and stimulating much that would have to be 
abandoned as confusingly inconsistent when taken as literal and technical phi- 
losophy. Shaw must be granted his poetic margin for error, just as criticism of 
Shaw needs must be free to brand particular opinions and fancies as false and wrong 
when they are so. Hence, some of his strictures on science, including his attacks 
on vaccination and vivisection, are defensible only on the grounds proffered by 
J. D. Bernal,” namely, that they represent a healthy kind of social and moral 
criticism of scientific activities. But we must, as Bernal does, still distinguish 
between the values in Shaw’s moral criticisms and the erroneous judgments 
which his moral zeal at times produces. This is especially necessary since these 
judgments often seem to be supported by an inadequate conception of scientific 
methodology. The Preface to Back to Methuselah, as a case in point, abounds 
in instances of loose terminological usage (for example, the term “habit” applied 
to death) and exhibits relatively little concern for criteria of verifiability. 

Still, pointing out his errors need not blind us to what he is doing; nor should 


'*§ Barzun, op. cit., p. 172 

20 Misalliance, Preface, in Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny's Firat 
Play (London, 1947), p. 27. ; 

*! Man and Superman, Ep. Ded., ILI, 505. Shaw's critics forget this dramatic orientation 
when they cite as evidence of a proclivity to pragmatic sophistry his advice to Ellen Terry: 
“In taking your side don’t trouble about its being the right side—north is no righter or 
wronger than South—but be sure that it is really yours and then back it for all you are 
worth.”’ (Christopher St. John, ed., Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence 
{New York, 1931], p. 110.) See e.g., Irvine, op. cit., p. 243. 

22 “Shaw the Scientist”’ in G. B. S. 90, ed. Stephen Winsten (New York, 1946), pp. 120 
138 
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we expect of him that which is not his to give. Systematic metaphysics and 
veridical, authenticated science are not the provinces in which his major con- 
tributions are to be found, whatever coruscating light he may at times thrust 
into these areas. The efforts of C. E. M. Joad to cramp Shaw into a circum- 
scribed philosophical mold illustrate the frustrations of the process. Joad, setting 
out as Shaw’s philosophical disciple, has recorded his progressive defection in 
his book, Shaw.” This work starts out as a tribute and ends as a repudiation. 
It records a crestfallen retreat from a venerating hero-worship, nurturing a 
hopeful illusion of infallibility, to a fairly complete abandonment of all but a 
vestigial residue of the total Shavian structure. This fall from grace, rather 
pathetically attributed to a fundamental difference in bodily temperament, is 
plaintively presumed to be an ascent towards truth. 

The record of this process of transformation, which runs the gamut from the 
rejection of anti-vivisectionism to the espousal of the doctrine of original sin, 
includes an expanded version of an earlier essay analyzing Shaw’s philosophy 
of creative evolution.™ In this analysis, it may be noted in passing, Joad attrib- 
utes the comparative neglect of the philosophical aspect of Shaw’s work to the 
fact that Bergson in Creative Evolution and 8. Alexander in Space, Time, and 
Deity presented in more orthodox philosophical form somewhat divergent inter- 
pretations of the same creative evolution philosophy. This explanation is hardly 
convincing, even when one grants Joad’s admission that his own effort to pro- 
vide such a philosophical setting for the dramatist in his Matter, Life and Value 
was not very successful.** For he himself recognizes that there are significant 
lacunae in Shaw’s offerings. His attempt to portray the playwright in conven- 
tional philosophical guise merits Bentley’s criticism** that these elaborations 
only serve to distort and limit Shaw. It also reinforces the view defended here, 
that Shaw’s philosophical significance is inseparable from his art. 

Studies like those of Joad and Ellehauge have their uses in suggesting the 
philosophical orientation of the plays, even though they may go astray on 
specific points. But they are definitely misleading to the extent that they take 
the part for the whole, or even for the most important part of the whole. Elle- 
hauge’s acknowledgment that he finds it difficult to determine hc w far Shaw 
is serious, is a revealing symptom that something is awry. The Shavian sense 
of humor presents a genuine stumbling block to overly solemn research into his 
thought. Nor is the obstacle to be surmounted by affirming, as Ellehauge does, 
that our comic writer is more serious than he appears.” This point will be re- 
turned to later. 

On the constructive side, Joad does make one suggestive comparison that, 
when properly expanded and qualified, provides access to certain singular facets 
of the playwright’s philosophy. Discussing possible changes in Shaw’s thinking 

"CE. M. Joad, Shaw (London, 1949). See esp. ch. VIII, “Differences and Deviations’, 
pp. 206-240. 

*Ch. VII, “Shaw’s Philosophy’’, pp. 172-206. The essay is to be found in G. B. 8. 90, 
pp. 69-97, and reprinted in George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey, pp. 184-205. 

 Joad, Shaw, p. 198. 

%* Bentley, op. cit., p. 53. 

17 Ellehauge, op. cit., p. 372 
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as a result of reading Plato’s Republic, Joad remarks on the striking affinity 
between these two writers: “Both are fundamentally rationalist; both dislike 
enthusiasm; both are distrustful of poetry and romance; both are tempera- 
mentally unsympathetic to the common man; they are revolted by the vulgarity 
of his tastes and wearied by his incorrigible irrationality. It is because his reason 
is the slave of appetite and desire, because its conclusions are distorted by his 
wishes that, Plato urges—and Shaw is presently found to be agreeing with him 

the common man is incapable of ‘true philosophy,’ that is to say, of seeing 
things as they are and of valuing them as they should be valued. There is a 
natural fastidiousness in both Shaw and Plato which renders them incapable 
either of forgetting or forgiving the ‘earthiness’ of common men. I cannot think 
of any writer outside the ranks of the religious orders who has been less indul- 
gent to common frailties and failings.... Each implies even if he does not 
explicitly assert, that, if the common man is the best that can be contrived in 
the way of humanity, we may as well despair of our species; each, therefore, has 
his own recipe for superseding the common man.’ 

Such a comparison does not, of course, exhaust the distinctive quality of 
either man. Moreover, it is exclusively concerned with their common dislikes, 
whereas the attitude of each toward what he looks down on is determined largely 
by what he looks up and forward to. There are, in addition, significant differ- 
ences in the-thinking of the two men at a number of crucial junctures. For ex- 
ample, Plato’s pursuit of exact knowledge led to his preoccupation with logical, 
methodological, and mathematical issues quite alien to Shavian interests. Not 
only are their metaphysical outlooks distinct, as Joad notes,™ but on specific 
subjects, such as education and censorship, their doctrines move in different 
directions. : 

Nevertheless, the parallel is enlightening as far as it may be pursued. There 
are innumerable references to Plato, direct and indirect, especially in the Shavian 
prefaces. The spiritual kinship of the two men manifests itself on many occa- 
sions and in many connections. To cite but a few of the resemblances on posi- 
tive grounds, as contrasted with Joad’s essentially negative linkage, there are, 
first of all, the more obvious correspondences between Shaw’s treatment of a 
number of problems in human relations, and that to be found in the Republic. 
Plato was disturbed by the disrupting effect of the family and of property in 
political life. He saw in marriage and family life on the one hand, and in private 
wealth on the other, hindrances to good citizenship and rival interests to the 
necessary harmony and unity of the community. So he unhesitatingly urged 
their abolition. Compare Shaw’s summary, in the Preface to Androcles, of two 
of the four doctrines of Jesus which he believes are confirmed by modern social 
science: “Get rid of property by throwing it into the common stock. Dissociate 
your work entirely from money payments.” And as regards marriage, “Get rid 
of your family entanglements. Every mother you meet is as much your mother 
as the woman who bore you.” (I, 797). His reasoning, particularly about mar- 
riage as providing a rival and distracting interest, is unquestionably in the 

** Joad, op. cit., pp. 149-150 

% Thid., p. 152. 
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Platonic spirit. That Plato envisaged his communism and the establishment of 
the state as one big family only for his guardian class does not materially affect 
the similarity, since this class was to be open to all who possessed the requisite 
capabilities. It is to be further observed in this connection that Shaw refuses to 
place Jesus, as portrayed in Matthew, above Plato as a moralist. (I, 778). 

Shaw also includes a Platonic argument in his case for equality of income. 
“Society,” he asserts, “is not only divided but actually destroyed in all direc- 
tions by inequality of income between classes.”’ (I, 806-807). This was Plato’s 
principal objection to inequality of wealth, that “indeed any city, however 
small, is in fact divided into two, one the city of the poor, the other of the rich; 
these are at war with one another.’’*® 

Although Shaw does not urge Plato’s peremptory abolition of marriage, in 
the Preface to Getting Married he does canvass a number of radical alternatives 
to the conventional monogamy prevailing in western civilization. Plato, more- 
over, certainly would have subscribed to the Shavian revolt against marriage, 
directed “against its sentimentality, its romance, its Amorism, even against its 
enervating happiness.’ For the happiness Shaw is continually attacking is 
generally construed in hedonistic or individualistic terms, much as the Utili- 
tarians conceived it,” and the Utilitarians had their Hellenic precursors. 

Both men, it may be added, were critics of the position of women as they 
found it. In both cases the support given to women is decidedly not on senti- 
mental grounds. Plato objected to the fact that full use was not being made of 
all the human potential in the community. Shaw objects to the treatment 
of human beings as property, and champions the economic independence of 
women.” Plato, however, would not have argued that ‘“‘we must finally adapt 
our institutions to human nature,’™ without imposing stringent rational con- 
trols. But there is a Platonic, as well as Schopenhauerian, spirit in Shaw’s warn- 
ing against the unwholesome illusions arising from the glorification of sex, “‘an 
instinctive function which clouds the reason and upsets the judgment more than 
all the other instincts put together”; and against the failure to recognize that 
“its great natural purpose so completely transcends the personal interests of 
any individual.’ 

Political proposals reflecting a Platonic slant are also to be detected in John 
Tanner’s Revolutionist’s Handbook. Bentley argues that the views therein pro- 
posed should not be attributed to Shaw without due qualification as to their 
provisional character. But his reasons for refusing to credit Tanner’s doctrines 
to Shaw are hardly compelling. These reasons are: that Tanner is given an 
appearance exactly like that of Shaw’s political antagonist, H. M. Hyndman; 


% Republic, 422E-423A, Jowett translation. 

" Getting Married, Preface, op. cit., p. 129. 

* Shaw’s insistence on the desirability of a Socrates happy or unhappy (Androcles, 
Preface, I, p. 839) is reminiscent of John Stuart Mill’s inconsistent preference, in his Utili- 
tarianiem, for a Socrates dissatisfied to a fool satisfied. Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Repre- 
sentative Government (London, 1944 [Everyman’s Library}), p. 9. 

" Getting Married, Preface, op. cit., pp. 150-151. 

* Ibid., p. 188. 

* Ibid., p. 148. 
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that he is not heroic, nor even an effective man; that Shaw has made him an 
ineffectual chatterbox.** But do items of appearance and characterization invali- 
date the views Tanner supports? Shaw’s preoccupation in these matters was 
dramatic, and comic. It is unlikely that he would try to undermine the credi- 
bility of the Handbook ideas in the theater, where the playgoers would not 
ordinarily encounter them anyway. As for Tanner, it is clear from the Epistle 
Dedicatory that he is identified with Don Juan and is taken seriously as hero 
by his author, which is all that matters on this point. Moreover, the views ex- 
pressed in the Handbook are not discrepant with what Shaw says in this play 
and elsewhere. Nor is there any substantial reason for believing that he dashed 
them off merely as an experimental exercise in order to present ideas which 
differ essentially from his other statements of opinion. Indeed, in a later refer- 
ence to this work in the Preface to Back to Methuselah (11, |xxxviii), he makes 
no qualifying distinction whatsoever between the Handbook appendix and pref- 
ace as his additions to the published text of the play. 

Conspicuously Platonic themes appearing in this Handbook include: the 
earnest contemplation of a eugenic program of mating, distinct from marriage, 
to help breed the Superman (III, 695); comments critical of democracy, modi- 
fied somewhat by the call for a “Democracy of Supermen’’ (705); and an ex 
plicit concurrence in a Platonic judgment. “The democratic politician,’ we 
learn, “remains exactly as Plato described him.” (717). These ideas are echoed 
in the Preface to Getting Married, along with a Plato-like insistence on the need 
for the expert in government.” Once more the Republic is cited: ‘Plato long 
ago pointed out the importance of being governed by men with sufficient sense 
of responsibility and comprehension of public duties to be very reluctant to 
undertake the work of governing.’ 

On occasion after occasion Shaw pays homage to the Greek philosopher. 
Thus he explains that it is in Plato’s sense, not Zola’s, that he employs the term 
“realist” in The Quintessence of Ibsenism.™ Again, in the Notes to Caesar and 
Cleopatra, he concludes that the world of men presents a less dignified appear- 
ance sixty-seven generations after Plato than it did in the latter’s Republic. 
(III, 472). 

The most important Platonic parallels in Shaw, however, are to be found in 
his aesthetics. Joad maintains that Plato held a twofold attitude toward art. 
He first regarded it with suspicion for arousing the emotional and irrational) 
part of the soul. Later, in the Phaedrus and Symposium, he represented it as a 
medium for revealing the Form of Beauty, thereby providing a window through 
which a glimpse of reality is granted us.*° This interpretation assumes that the 
two conceptions are unrelated in Plato. That assumption is erroneous, as more 
careful analysis of the later works would show. Plato was always suspicious of 
the emotional enticements of art. He praises art. only when it is allied with 


** Bentley, op. cit., p. 55. 

47 Shaw, op. cit., ‘“‘The Limite of Democracy”’, pp. 131-13? 
% Jbid., p. 141. 

* Shaw, op. cit., p. 30 

*° Joad, op. cit., pp. 191-192 
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philosophy in the pursuit of the Form of Beauty which is also, intellectually 
viewed, Truth, and morally considered, the Good. In other words, for Plato 
the only kind of artist to be tolerated is an artist-philosopher. In the Laws he 
as much as says that he is such a one, whose work should be taken as a standard 
for all admissible dramatic compositions.“ 

Joad believes that Shaw moved from greater to less confidence in art, the 
opposite to Plato’s movement, as he conceives it.” But Bentley is certainly 
more correct in maintaining that, like Plato’s, Shaw’s warnings against the 
dangers of sensuousness in art are but the negative side of a philosophy which 
places great stress on the arts.” If the Ancients in the last play of Back to Me- 
thuselah echo Platonic sentiments about art—comparing it with toys and dolls, 
judging it as providing a mirror and image instead of the reality, which reality, 
once possessed, the inadequate reflection may be abandoned—it is nevertheless 
worth noting at the same time that Shaw does not by any means abandon his 
own artistic endeavors. Indeed, he attaches added significance to them in the 
Preface to that work. Act III of Man and Superman he had previously called, 
in its Epistle Dedicatory, ‘a Shavio-Socratic dialogue” (II1, 494), but in Back 
to Methuselah he is undertaking to be “an iconographer of the religion of my 
time, and thus fulfil my natural function as an artist.” (II, lxxxviii). Moreover, 
just as Plato always warned that his myths were only something like the truth, 
so also does Shaw distinguish between legend and truth, and warns us not to 
confuse dogmas with legend, parable, and drama, “the natural vehicles of 
dogma.”’ (II, Ixxvii-lxxix). Accordingly, to regard Back to Methuselah as literal 
Shavian dogma is to ignore its author’s counsel and to forget its dramatic nature. 

In the aesthetic discussion at the end of the Epistle Dedicatory to Man and 
Superman, content is held to assure the splendidness of form even though the 
writer’s assertions inevitably are disproved and lose their credibility. Designat- 
ing light and heat as the two vital qualities of literature, Shaw admits that he 
can go wrong, with incendiary possibilities. This is not very Platonic, but in 
the Preface to Back to Methuselah he is back once more with Plato in an essen- 
tially representational aesthetics. Even music, he says, “must represent some- 
thing” (11, Ixxxiii). Great artistic movements are now said to wait upon great 
religious movements and he commends artist-prophets rather than artist-phi- 
losophers. (11, lxxxii). 

Another resemblance to Plato helps bring Shaw into a revealing comparison 
with the former’s master, Socrates, whom Shaw jocularly represents as having 
been invented by Plato as dramatist. (III, 507). In the Phaedo, the Platonic 
Socrates tells of his disappointment with the doctrines of Anaxagoras, which 
appeared to employ mind as an explanatory principle but actually accounted 
for phenomena in material and mechanical terms. What Socrates was seeking 
was an explanation of the universe in terms of purpose. Hence he would reject 
an explanation which attributed his being in prison to having a body, muscles, 
bones, and the like. He is there, rather, because the Athenians have sentenced 
him; because he has agreed that it is right to remain even though his bones and 

“ Lawa, 817. 
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muscles would be more disposed to run away and escape his imminent death.“ 
This teleological outlook is reflected in Plato’s later criticism of philosophers 
who taught that the phenomena of the universe are caused ‘not... by the 
agency of mind, or any god, or art, but .. . by nature and chance.’’* 

It is in precisely this spirit that Shaw reiterates Butler’s accusation that Dar- 
win had “banished mind from the universe.’’** He insists that the world “did 
not look like a pure accident: it presented evidences of design in every direction. 
There was mind and purpose behind it.’’” This provides direction and meaning 
to human life: “This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recog- 
nized by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a feverish 
selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that the world will not 
devote itself to making you happy.’ 

Socrates’ defense of his philosophic life in the Apology affords further strik- 
ing parallels. One of the charges brought against him is not unlike that frequently 
leveled against Shaw, namely, that he made the worse argument appear the 
better. Though not as modestly as Socrates, Shaw, too, examined the views of the 
politicians, poets, artisans—those who laid claim to some knowledge or wis- 
dom—and found them wanting: witness Don Juan’s dissatisfaction with the 
doctors of medicine, the doctors of divinity, the politician, and the artist.” 
Socrates, moreover, held that men never do wrong voluntarily, but only through 
ignorance, believing thus that men and their motives are basically good. Al- 
though Shaw’s account of human evil is more complex than this, it shares much 
in common with Socrates’ conception. For example, he discerns an intrinsic 
connection between the notions of human goodness, freedom, and equality. 
“It is quite useless,” he warns in the Major Barbara Preface, “to declare that 
all men are born free if you deny that they are born good.” (1, $27). And in the 
Preface to Back to Methuselah he speaks of the “instinctive righteousness’’ of 
the humble and argues that his redistillation of “the eternal spirit of religion” 
stresses the Protestant pursuit of the inner light which every man must see 
with his own eyes. (II, lxxiv). A deeply religious Socrates was unjustly charged 
with atheism. Shaw, likewise religious, was prompted to frequent incursions 


against theological dogmas,®® which undoubtedly would have invited martyr- 
dom in a harsher era. 
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Socrates’ mission was to spend his life, according to Plato’s account, “in 
searching for wisdom, and in examining myself and others....1 spend my 
whole life in going about and persuading you all to give your first and greatest 
care to the improvement of your souls.”’ He is a sort of gadfly ‘constantly 
alighting upon you at every point to rouse, persuade, and reproach each of you 
all day long.” For him ‘the unexamined life is not worth living.” Shaw’s 
dedication is similar, and a large part of his tribute to the philosophic man is in 
this spirit. The Shavian credo is enunciated by Don Juan: “I tell you that as 
long as I can conceive something better than myself I cannot be easy unless I 
am striving to bring it into existence or clearing the way for it. That is the law 
of my life.” (III, 641). Shaw’s moral passion, like that of Don Juan and John 
Tanner, is Socratic. 

When Socrates says, “Rightly or wrongly, men have made up their minds 
that in some way Socrates is different from the multitude of men’’; when he 
proposes as an alternative to the death penalty that he be set up at public ex- 
pense in the prytaneum as being more deserving of that honor than the winners 
of Olympic games; when he is surprised that the majority of those who voted 
against him was so small; and when he suggests that the way for the Athenians 
to avoid criticism is not to suppress their critics but to improve their lives**—his 
demeanor, as well as his humor, could well be described as Shavian. 

If there are also significant points of difference between the two men—as in 
Socrates’ refusal to accept money for his teaching, in his consequent poverty, 
and in his understandably greater preoccupation with intimations of immor- 
tality—the similarities between them nevertheless outweigh these. It is possible 
to cite additiona) instances of correspondence, such as those to be found in the 
Phaedo, where Socrates is represented as putting some of Aesop’s fables into 
verse, and supporting a Pythagorean-like view of the body as a prison of the 
soul. The body, he holds, distracts the soul from truth and knowledge, so that 
the soul should find its ultimate release from the body in death a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Dissatisfaction with the body comparable to that 
expressed in this latter doctrine, whether Socratic or Platonic, is voiced by the 
Ancients in “As Far as Thought Can Reach” of the Back to Methuselah cycle. 

Again, in the Crito Socrates refuses to escape from prison because in so doing 
he would be subverting the laws upon which government must rest. Similarly, 
in the Major Barbara Preface, Shaw has argued, surprisingly enough, that there 
is considerable danger in attacks against current law, morality, respectability, 
and legal property; because if the ordinary man is led to repudiate the laws and 
institutions he knows, he will end by repudiating the very conception of law 
and the groundwork of institutions upon which society rests. Indeed, the justi- 
fication he offers for his own revolutionary writing is that “our laws make law 
impossible; our liberties destroy all freedom; our property is organized robbery ; 
our morality is an impudent hypocrisy; our wisdom is administered by inex- 


* Apology, 29-31, 38; F. J. Church trans. 
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perienced or malexperienced dupes, our power wielded by cowards and weak- 
lings, and our honor false in all its points.’”’ (1, 335-336). Finally, there is the 
express statement in the Preface to Androcles that our hope lies in the Socratic 
man. (I, 839). 

If, then, there is so much that is Socratic about Shaw, is there not a striking 
difference in their fates? In the Apology Socrates sadly prophesies, “There is 
no man who will preserve his life for long, either in Athens or elsewhere, if he 
firmly opposes the multitude, and tries to prevent the commission of much 
injustice and illegality in the state.’’** Shaw was not unaware of this peril and 
may be presumed to have benefited from the experience of Socrates, as of 
other martyrs, including St. Joan. It is not surprising to discover him pairing 
Joan and Socrates in the Preface to St. Joan, comparing the martyrdoms of the 
young woman and the old man. He concludes that Socrates lasted so much 
longer because he was a “man of argument, operating slowly and peacefully on 
men’s minds, whereas Joan was a woman of action, operating with impetuous 
violence on their bodies.” Both had their terrifying ability combined with a 
benevolence, frankness, and personal modesty, which made hatred of them so 
unreasonable that they did not comprehend its extent. For, he argues, “it is 
always hard for superior wits to understand the fury roused by their exposures 
of the stupidities of comparative dullards.’”’ Socrates’ accuser is really indistin- 
guishable from a twentieth-century Londoner who would likewise dislike being 
shown up as an idiot “every time Socrates opened his mouth.” This account" 
is not quite satisfactory, since the Socrates of the Apology did recognize that his 
condemnation would be due to “the prejudice and resentment of the multitude 
which have been the destruction of many good men before me, and I think will 
be so again. There is no fear that I shall be the last victim.’’®’ There can be little 
doubt that he knew why he was on trial, and what it meant. 

But if Socrates did nothing that effectively prevented his martyrdom, Shaw 
surely did. As always, he tells us just what this was. In the Postscript to Back 
to Methuselah, which is in many ways more revealing than the Preface, he 
writes: ‘“‘A classic author has to consider how far he dare go; for though he is 
writing for the enlightenment of mankind he may not be willing to venture as 
far as martyrdom for its sake. Descartes burnt one of his books to escape being 
burnt for having written it. Galileo had to deny what he believed to escape the 
same fate.’”’ Fear, not of the truth, but of undermining all morality and religion 
in the people by questioning any of it is, he explains, the reason for this intoler- 
ance by Church and State. Thus some of his books have been banned and 
placed on the index, and there are those who would have burned him if they 
had the power. The moral he draws from all this is ‘‘that heretical teaching must 
be made irresistibly attractive by fine art if the heretics are not to starve or 
burn. I have to make my heresies pleasing as plays to extract the necessary 
shillings from those to whom they are so intensely irritating.’ 


8 Apology, 31; Church trans. 
** St. Joan, Preface, I1, 266-267 (cf. also Getting Married, op. cit., p. 126) 
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But if this is the case, the fine art cannot, if successful, be taken as mere 
sugar coating to the pill, even though Shaw at times appears so to regard it, 
thereby supplying ammunition to his critics. Art when effective transforms its 
material, and this holds true of Shaw’s better efforts. St. Joan is a better play 
than Back to Methuselah just because in the former the art controls the phi- 
losophy, not the reverse. 

There is every indication that Shaw himself saw philosophic significance in 
the work of the dramatist as artist, recognizing in drama more than just a 
convenient vehicle for propagating philosophical or religious doctrines. “The 
truth is,” he wrote in defense of the theater, “that dramatic invention is the 
first effort of man to become intellectually conscious. No frontier can be marked 
between drama and history or religion, or between acting and conduct.’ In 
the Androcles Preface he remarks that “we must not forget that the best dra- 
matic art is the operation of a divinatory instinct for the truth.” (I, 787). As 
dramatic critic he had already advanced the thesis that plays “must all, if they 
are to be anything more than the merest tissue of stage effects, have a philoso- 
phy, even if it be no more than an unconscious expression of the author’s tem- 
perament. Your great dramatist philosophizes quite openly: his lines become 
famous as aphorisms, and serve in the intercourse of philosophers as words 
serve in the intercourse of ordinary mortals.’’® 

His own devotion to philosophy went even further, and deeper. Laying proud 
claim to the title of philosopher, he disavows the detached role of speculative 
onlooker. For him there is no knowing without doing, no insight without in- 
volvement, no understanding vithout participation. Tilting at closet philoso- 
phers and aestheticians, Shaw, in the manner of a Plato, submits his own prac- 
tice as a paradigm of philosophical deportment: 


To make my readers realize what a philosopher is, I can only say that J am a philosopher. 
If you ask incredulously, ‘‘How then, are your articles so interesting?” I reply that there 
is nothing so interesting as philosophy, provided its materials are not spurious. For instance, 
take my own materials—humanity and the fine arts. Any studious, timorously ambitious 
bookworm can run away from the world with a few shelvesful of history, essays, descrip- 
tions, and criticisms, and having pieced an illusory humanity and art out of the effects 
produced by his library on his imagination, build some silly systematization of his worth- 
less ideas over the abyss of his own nescience. Such a philosopher is as dull and dry as you 
please: it is he who brings his profession into disrepute, especially when he talks much 
about art, and so persuades people to read him. Without having looked at more than fifty 
pictures in his life he will audaciously take it upon himself to explain the development of 
painting from Zeuxis and Apelles to Raphael and Michael Angelo. As to the way he will go 
on about music, of which he has an awe-stricken conceit, it spoils my temper to think of it. 


His own mode of exposure is graphically contrasted: 


Now the right way to go to work—strange as it may appear—is to look at pictures until 
you have acquired the power of seeing them. . . . [Then] you will, if you have a wise eye, be 
able to see what is actually in a picture, and not what you think is in it. Similarly, if you 


* Preface to the Pleasant Plays, III, 115. 
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listen critically to music every day for a number of years, you will, if you have a wise ear, 
acquire the power of hearing music. And so on with all the arts. When we come to humanity 
it is still the same: only by intercourse with men and women can we learn anything about 
it. This involves an active life, not a contemplative one; for unless you do something in 
the world, you can have no intimate relations with them. And you must transact business, 
wirepull politics, discuss religion, give and receive hate, love and friendship with all sorts 
of people before you can acquire the sense of humanity. If you are to acquire the sense 
sufficiently to be a philosopher, you must do all these things unconditionally.® 


But intellectual and perceptual discernment is for Shaw propaedeutic to the 
recognition of the need for change, and instrumental to its effectuation. As 
philosopher he does not cease to be reformer and rebel. He does not hesitate to 
censure the good in the interests of the better. But above all, the artistic per- 
spective remains central. It permeates, even defines, his pragmatism—sensitive 
to the materials of experience, he is eager to reconstruct them according to their 
potentialities and his lights. 

Therefore, if there is considerable philosophy in his art, there is also a per- 

vasive art in his philosophy. It is this which makes it possible for a man with 
the mission of a moral prophet to present, when the occasion demands, a spirited 
defense of immorality.” Particularly when this occurs as part of a statement 
with the practical political (as well as theatrical) objective of deriding British 
censorship, its intent is unquestionably dramatic, designed to disturb an audi- 
ence. Shaw took delight in such paradoxes, and exploited them to the full. 
In the role of devil’s advocate, or even devil’s disciple, he could win attention 
for critical or unpopular ideas by shocking or otherwise irritating his readers. 
“The plain working truth is that it is not only good for people to be shocked 
occasionally, but absolutely necessary to the progress of society that they 
should be shocked pretty often.” A frontal attack on morality could thus 
further a moral purpose. The “morality” that is attacked is strictly conven- 
tional morality, but the ambiguity further highlights the rebellious noncon- 
formity in the assault. For it was not with scientific objectivity, intellectual 
detachment, nor judicial impartiality that Shaw examined life and conduct; but 
rather with the zeal of a critic and publicist gifted with dramatic imagination. 
His standards in art criticism were those of the reformer, not the judge, the 
same kind of standards prevailed in his social and political assessments. Always 
the gadfly, he knew how to astound the conservative, agitate the smug, and 
-galvanize the inert among his contemporaries; nor did he hesitate to make 
artful use of this skill. As moralist, as philosopher, he remained dramatic artist, 
able to render incandescent the point of view of the opposition. He is always 
more than just a moralist, or philosopher, or even religious prophet, writing 
plays. He is rather a playwright concerned with, and about, morality, philoso- 
phy, and religion as these actuate human life and intercourse. 

There is an important additional factor implicated in Shaw’s avoidance of 
martyrdom which is at the same time a vital and distinctive feature of his 


* Thid., pp. 383-384. 
* The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, Preface, op. cit., pp. 319-321. 
* The Quintessence of Ibsenism, op. cit., p. 122 
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dramatic art: his sense of humor. Its function he elucidates in accounting for 
the revolutionary impact of his writing. ‘“The explanation,” he tells us, “is to be 
found in what I believe to be a general law of the evolution of ideas. ‘Every jest 
is an earnest in the womb of time,’ says Peter Keegan in John Bull’s Other 
Island. “There’s many a true word spoken in jest,’ says the first villager you 
engage in philosophic discussion. All very serious revolutionary propositions 
begin as huge jokes, Otherwise they would be stamped out by the lynching of 
their first exponents. Even these exponents themselves have revelations broken to 
them mysteriously through. their sense of humor.’’™ He was fully cognizant of the 
fact that his comic imagination could commandeer his philosophic vision and 
lend its color to his moral criticism. Moreover, the energy that might have 
been expended in castigating him and granting him his “just martyrdom’’* 
was diverted into the laughter that turneth away wrath. Elsewhere Shaw decries 
the “rank Satanism” that has made the Christian Church “the Church where 
you must not laugh,” so that “it is giving way to the older and greater Church 
to which I belong; the Church where the oftener you laugh the better, because 
by laughter only can you destroy evil without malice, and affirm good fellowship 
without mawkishness.’”’** It is significant that he found positive as well as 
negative value in humor, and that it played so integral and definitive a role in 
his philosophic and moral mission. 

It would seem, therefore, that any attempt to understand Shaw as philoso- 
pher, or as moral or religious prophet, which fails to heed the transmutations 
effected by his dramatic art and, more specifically, by his comic perception and 
penetration, is bound to miss his unique quality and significance. It is not 
enough to say that he is serious beneath the laughter, for if the laughter makes 
an important difference, which,it does, it cannot be so cavalierly dismissed. The 
same holds true of his dramatic art in general. It provided for the fruits of his 
philosophic imagination a local habitation and a sustaining environment in 
which they might be scrutinized. Above all, it brought them to creative fulfill- 
ment in an enduringly delightful form. Accordingly, the judgment seems war- 
ranted that, whatever their author’s intent, his dramas are of greater ultimate 
worth than his prefaces, and his art of more lasting value than his philosophy. 
This does not mean that his prefaces do not contribute greatly to the understand- 
ing of his plays—although they are by no means proper substitutes for such 
understanding. It does not mean that the dramas are not vitally affected by his 
philosophy and by strong philosophical influences, such as those suggested here. 
It does not mean that these dramas are not instruments of the moral mission of 
the playwright—although this exhausts neither their function nor meaning. 
It does mean that the most rewarding orientation for interpreting and evaluating 


 Jhid., pp. 126-127. Italics mine. The He-Ancient also counsels the Newly-Born in Back 
to Methuselah, ‘‘When a thing is funny, search it for a hidden truth.’’ II, 247. 

** See Man and Superman, Ep. Ded., where he expresses his fear that he will be ‘‘de- 
frauded of my just martyrdom” by the compact which admits books to the canon of great- 
ness “in consideration of abrogating their meaning.”’ III, 512-513. 

** Dramatic Opinions and Essays, ‘“The Author’s Apology’’, I, xxiii. 
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these works is essentially aesthetic. Attention needs to be focused on the ways in 
which his art informs and organizes the philosophic and moral materials. 

This need not blind us, of course, to the merits of Shaw’s philosophic insights 
and moral proddings, even though critical items in his creed are unacceptable 
and the philosophy as a system, vulnerable. He himself offers his explicit philos- 
ophy, at the last, with proper modesty and tentativeness.” Moreover, whatever 
its shortcomings, it is always scintillating, and bristling with challenges to mind 
and heart. Shaw’s eclectic mind could draw on many sources and appropriate 
these to his uses with telling effect. Always he provides the necessary antidote 
to intellectual and moral complacency, and the constantly needed spur to 
human improvement. But his art is more than just a setting for these. It is an 
alembie which leaves no thought untouched. It has its own intrinsic charms —a 
sparkling, felicitous style, a wit keen and effulgent, a humor sympathetic and 
satirical, and a dazzling array of dialectical and theatrical pyrotechnics. These 
irradiate fascinating personalities whose encounters with vital human problems 
are delineated with adroit craftsmanship by a virtuoso playwright. Although he 
could set ideas and issues singing and dancing in the theater, his characters live 
as more than personifications of points of vie. Furthermore, they lose no luster 
on the stage platform, their proper habitat, since their creator was above all a 
consummate showman and a master of theater art. 

As artist, Shaw set out to illustrate and demonstrate in his dramas both the 
frailties of men and the failings of society which impede human development. 
But he did not stop with this. He went on to suggest to us that we have great 
potentialities, and a pressing need, for improvement. Through his dramatic and 
comic vision he would goad and stimulate us to find what is godlike within us, 
and thereby to become as gods. Like their author, the principal figures in his 
plays are subtle and artful. When the Roman captain in Act II of Androcles and 
the Lion asks Lavinia, “What is God?” she replies as equivocally as an oracle of 
old: “‘When we know that, Captain, we shall be gods ourselves.” (1, 885). Shavian 
acumen should not be underestimated in contemplating such Shavian enigmas. 
Are we not being challenged to detect beneath the surface ‘‘mysticism”’ a deeper 
second meaning? Is not Shaw saying, with Lavinia, that man is potentially 
divine? Does not the same hold true of Peter Keegan’s ‘“‘mystic’’ dream of a 
heaven “in which all life is human and all humanity divine’’?® A religion of 
humanity palpably pervades the plays, and the theater functions as church; but 
the creed is aesthetically conceived and artistically elaborated. What is shown is 
“a vision in the magic glass of his artwork; so that you may catch his presenti- 
ment and make what you can of it.” Even the latter phrase offers a double 
challenge. 

With Shaw, then, philosophy, religion, and morality are not superimposed on 


*? Back to Methuselah, Postscript: ‘‘We must have a hypothesis as a frame of reference 
before we can reason; and Creative Evolution, though the best we can devize so far, is 
basically as hypothetical and provisional as any of the creeds.’’ op. cit., p. 209 

** John Bull’s Other Island, Act 4, I, 611. 

* Preface to the Pleasant Plays, III, 111 
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his art, but serve to enrich it. Best of all, they are conceived in terms of dynamic 
antitheses with dramatic reverberations, all held in a luminous comic suspension. 
Reason frolics, as antic punctuates argument, and jest illumines judgment. In 
his artistic pursuit of supermen, Shaw elevates the human race. He treats man- 
kind not only as beings capable of thought and of moral responsibility, but of 
laughter as well. He shows the entertainment of ideas to be compatible with the 
entertainment of audiences. In his work, philosophy is allied with comedy, ‘‘the 
wisest and most exquisite of the arts,’ in the critical scrutiny of mankind. 


1 Dramatic Opinions and Essays, ‘‘Meredith on Comedy”’, II, 219. 











THE SPACE-VOLUME RELATION IN THE HISTORY 
OF TOWN PLANNING* 


PAUL ZUCKER 


It would be interesting to figure out how often during the last twenty years the 
word “space” has appeared in articles in popular art magazines. Since this term 
has been so often misused and given rise to a rather vague phraseology, there 
certainly exists a subconscious resistance against further discussions of space in 
connection with any other abstract concept. 

Therefore I shall try to be as concrete as possible. If we understand space as 
the potential expansion into three dimensions, and volume as the compact form 
of three-dimensional mass,.then the aesthetic aspect of town planning depends on 
their relationship. Changes in this relationship are for the city planner more 
characteristic of differences among the various stylistic epochs than any changes 
in specific architectural forms. For the town planner, of course, the aesthetic 
problem as such is only one of the many beseeching him. Quite naturally he 
thinks first in such functional terms as land use, zoning, traffic, population 
density, public utilities, etc. Nonetheless, each of the great periods in human 
history has produced townscapes—creations in space—which in their totality 
impress us as art works as much as any individual temple, cathedral, or palace. 

As the interior space of the Pantheon or of the Palace of Versailles conveys a 
deeper insight into the tendencies of their stylistic period than any of their spe- 
cific architectural elements, so the streets and squares of a town betray unambig- 
uously the basic artistic tendencies of the period of their origin. Planned squares 
such as the Campidoglio in Rome and the Place Vendéme in Paris appear as 
clearly conceived as any piece of architecture. 

Streets and squares in their proportions and their interrelation are the ele- 
ments in town planning which express spatial ideas most clearly. Monuments, 
fountains, terraces, etc. merely accentuate basic spatial concepts, as do garden 
sculptures in a park. And it is the square which is the central formative element 
in the town, which makes the community a community and not merely an 
aggregate of individuals—actually a psychological parking place in the civic 
landscape. 

Space is perceived by the visualization of its limits and by kinesthetic experi- 
ence; that is, the sensation of our own movements. These movements are influ- 
enced and directed by three-dimensional confines. If these confines consist of 
architectural volumes, they work on us as pressure and resistance; their scale and 
shape stimulate and modify our reaction. 

The three factors which produce the final three-dimensional effect of any 
square, its walls, floor, and ceiling, may vary in themselves: the framing struc- 


* This is a condensed version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Aesthetics in East Lansing, Mich., November 1953. It gives a preview of part of 
the author’s forthcoming book, Town and Square—from the Agora to the Village Green, 
where bibliographical notes and references will be found. 
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tures may be of uniform height, proportion, and design, or they may differ; they 
may be more or less coherent. The floor is an equally important factor for the 
appearance of the square. It may be homogeneous in expansion and texture 
(pavement), or it may be articulated by slopes, steps, different levels, etc. Its 
surface pattern may unify or isolate the framing vertical structures. The sky, the 
“ceiling” of the square, although distant, offers also a visual boundary. In spite 
of its purely imaginative character, the sky confines aesthetically the space of 
the square just as definitely as do the surrounding houses or the pavement. The 
subjective impression of a definite height of the sky is caused by the interplay of 
the height of the surrounding buildings and of the expansion—width and 
length—of the ground. This impression is strongly influenced by the contours of 
eaves and gables, chimneys and towers. Generally the height above a closed 
square is imagined as three to four times the height of the tallest building on 
the square. It seems to be higher above those squares which are dominated 
by one prominent building, whereas over wide-open squares such as the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris, the visual distance of the sky is only vaguely perceived. 

The correlation of these principal elements which confine a square is based on 
the focal point of all architecture and town planning: the constant awareness of 
the human scale. Experiments have proven that the human eye without moving 
perceives an expanse of a little more than 60° in horizontal direction. In vertical 
direction, the expanse depends, of course, on the degree to which the eye opens. 
An angle of 27° is the most favorable for the perception of an individual archi- 
tecture. Therefore the beholder moves instinctively to a distance which allows 
this angle. However, in order to fuse various architectural units with their sur- 
rounding into a total impression, the eye can employ only an angle of 18°. And 
the genuine task of all town planning is the achievement of this total impression. 

Squares of certain types prevail in certain periods, but general space-volume 
relations are independent of particular historical forms. Thus specific types 
appear repeatedly throughout history. 

The specific function of a square, as market place, traffic center, or parvis, does 
not lead automatically to a definite spatial form. Market places may develop 
later on into monumental civic centers, and great eloquent decorative plazas 
amidst a changed neighborhood may sometimes transform into mere recreational 
squares, Such developments prove that there exist archetypes which are structural 
and that they are defined spatially, but not functionally. They may be classified 
as: 
1) Space self-contained—the closed square. 

2) Space directed—the dominated square. 

3) Space formed around a center—the nuclear square. 

4) Space units combined—grouped squares. 

5) Space unlimited—the amorphous square. 

These categories should be taken rather as starting points for an aesthetic 
analysis than for a rigid and dogmatic system. 

Self-contained space (closed square). As the child imagines in its fantasy each 
mountain in the archeform of a rising cone like the Fuijuyama, so the average 
man thinks of a square primarily in the shape of the ‘‘closed” square. In terms of 
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town planning it represents the purest and most immediate expression of the 
fight of tian against the chaos of a gelatinous world. Closed squares are always 
planned and never gradually grown. They originated mainly in Hellenistie and 
Roman tunes, inthe Mth century and then again in the 17th and Sth centuries 


Space then was felt as a defensive shelter against the menacing and oppressing 
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masses of the town, and this space, in contrast to streets, offered to the individual 
the opportunity for free and non-directed motion. Two elements are decisive for 
the formation of the closed square as a clearly defined spatial unit: first, the 
layout, which is always a quadrangle, a rectangle, or a circle; in any case, a 
regular geometrical form. Second, equally important, is the employment of one 
architectural element in repetition. In antiquity, in Hellenistic towns, as well as 
in he Roman Imperial Fora, it was the porticus with its row of columns stressing 
t' » vertical direction, in contrast to the horizontal expanse of the square. In the 
bastides of the 14th century and during the 17th and 18th centuries, it was 
arched arcades, whole house fronts, or groups of houses which by their very 
repetition tied together the enclosed area into a spatial unit (fig. 1). 

Space directed. The dominated square is characterized by the visual magnetism 
of one individual structure or group of buildings towards which the open space 
is directed and to which all other surrounding structures are related. This dom- 
inating building may be a church, a town hall, a palace, etc. Expressed in terms of 
stage design, all perspectives lead towards the backdrop. The perspective of the 
surrounding buildings together with the suction of the dominant structure create 
the spatial tension of the square. Thus the dominated square produces a dynamic 
directive of motion whereas the closed square by careful proportioning creates a 
static equilibrium. 

The aesthetic effect of the medieval “parvis” is characterized by a perspective 
limited by the fagade of the church, which appears merely as a two-dimensional 
wall. In the Renaissance and Baroque periods, dominated squares are mostly 
planned on such a large scale, that the whole of the church building can be per- 
ceived in its three dimensions (fig. 2). Now the cupola over the main body of the 
Renaissance or Baroque church develops as the center of attraction and with it 
the development into depth becomes important. It represents the counterpoint 
to the square as a three-dimensional volume against a three-dimensional space. 
When in the 18th century the palace often takes over the dominating function 
of the church as architectural volume, the usual sequence in space develops as 
follows: the street leading to the public square opposite the palace, the expanse 
of the public square proper, the more intimate court of honor, and finally the 
vestibule within the palace—the whole a gradual decrescendo in space. 

Space formed around a center (nuclear square). More complex is the artistic 
sensation of what we would like to call a ‘nuclear’ square. As long as there is a 
nucleus—a monument, a fountain, an obelisk—-strong enough to charge the 
space around with a tension that keeps the whole together, the impression of a 
square will be evoked. An entity will be formed, even without the continuous 
frame of uniform structures. As the pyramid in the vast expanse of the desert 
creates an aesthetically impervious space with invisible confines around it and 
the sky as a dome above, so a monument, an obelisk, or a fountain, or even an 
individual building will tie into one spatia) unit the irregular and heterogeneous 
elements of the periphery. Two early Renaissance creations, the square around 
the equestrial statue of the Colleoni in Venice and that around the equestrial 
monument of the Gattamelatta in Padua, exemplify the artistic impact of the 
nuclear square (fig. 3). Both squares have entirely irregular outlines, framed by 
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structures of uneven height and of heterogeneous mass. Streets of unequal widths 
and at irregular intervals, and in the Venetian example even a canal, run into the 
open area. Yet, through the erection of the monument, the original chaos was 
changed into three-dimensional order. 

Space units combined (grouped squares). The visual impact of a group of 
squares may be compared with the effect of a sequence of murals. In both in- 
stances each unit, the individual square and the single fresco, represent an 
entity per se. They are aesthetically self-sufficient and yet parts of a comprehen- 
sive context of a higher order—‘“individuation and unity.”’ Or another analogy, 
on @ more limited scale, would be the relationship of successive rooms inside a 
Baroque palace: the first room prepares for the second, the second for the third, 
etc., and each room is meaningful as a link in a chain, beyond its own architec- 
tural significance. Similarly individual squares may be fused organically and 
aesthetically into one comprehensive order (fig. 4). The aesthetic effect of the 
whole depends on the registration of successive images of changing spatial 
relations. There are so many architectural means to achieve dynamic crescendos 
in the transition from one square to another that the town planner is as free to 
mold the empty space of a group of squares as the sculptor in molding the volume 
of a group of figures. The contrast of larger monumental buildings and smaller 
adjacent houses, of higher and lower eaves, of the location of the monuments and 
fountains, of interrupting or connecting arcades and triumphal arches may in- 
crease or decrease the actual dimensions and thus change scale and proportion. 
The possibilities of illusionistic deception as to distance and expansion may even 
come close to the effects of stage settings. 

Space unlimited (amorphous square). It seems unnecessary to discuss in this 
context this type since by its very definition—amorphous, formless, unorganized, 
having no specific shape—it does not represent any aesthetic quality or archi- 
tectural possibilities. 

The square has been selected for our discussion as the most obvious example 
for the various possibilities of space-volume relations in town planning. Individual 
street systems, bridges and embankments, fountains and monuments, all in their 
relation to the town as a whole could also have served to analyze those space- 
volume relations. However, the square is the focal point of urban existence. 
There urbanites most easily may become conscious of void and mass, of space 
and volume; in other words, of the aesthetic values and of the beauty of our 
three-dimensional existence. 





POETRY AND SCIENCE 
WILLARD E. ARNETT 


Both poetry and science are products of human wit. Both have histories 
which, if separable from each other, are at least sometimes intermingled and 
mutually influential. Both are attempts to express in appropriate symbols—to 
render amenable to contemplation—as much as possible of the rich panorama 
of amalgamated human experience and gross existence. This much, if no more, 
poetry and science have in common. Their affinity, however, does not seem 
altogether confined to these generalities, and the two in some respects appear 
as deeply similar instruments in the endeavor to symbolize and communicate 
with reference to experience and existence. 

Poetry as conceived here may be ernbodied in any of the arts; music and 
painting, sculpture and architecture, however, are not necessarily poetic, since 
these may be concerned primarily with the sensuous elements of their mediums 
though adherence to this “ideal” is perhaps much less common than a great 
deal of recent analysis has suggested. Poetry is the attempt to create, or com- 
municate in a significant manner, a meaningful experience or perspective through 
the use of various symbols whose sensuous surface is no less important than, 
and actually inseparable from, cognitive elements. This broad definition is 
necessary to do justice to certain types or levels of painting, music, sculpture, 
architecture, and the dance which seem to share in some measure the affinity 
of science and poetry more narrowly conceived as a type of verbal discourse. 

There was a time certainly when the poet was reputed to be the wisest of men; 
he was not only a bard, but he was a sage and counselor in times of peace and 
war. Among Athenians it was frequently to poets, to dramatists, and to Homer 
and Hesiod, rather than to philosophers, scientists, or official religions, that 
people turned for enlightenment about man and the world. The theater, one of 
the most effective mediums of Greek poets, was a place to which multitudes 
went annually to be informed about the nature of life—about acts and relations 
that brought down the wrath of heaven on the wisest and most fortunate of men. 
The dramatist used his medium as a means of indicating that given certain 
premises—a particular character caught in a complex web of circumstances 
the outcome could not possibly be other than the tragedy of the final act. The 
dramatist understood man and nature, and he plotted human destiny—the 
destiny of universal man—-by tracing the tenuous line of fate in the career of 
excellent and particular men. And no philosophy, science, or religion, from the 
Pythagoreans to Delphi, succeeded better than the poets in the effort to render 
human experience significantly intelligible. “It is not for nothing,” said Plato in 
The Republic, ‘that the tragic drama is thought to be a storehouse of wisdom, 


and above all Euripides.’"' And Aristotle, whose prevailing concern was to under- 


stand, was moved to say that “poetry is more philosophic and of graver import 


' Plato, The Republic, tr. Francis M. Cornford, New York & London, Oxford University 
Press, 1945, p. 204. 
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than history, since its statements are of the nature of universals, whereas those 
of history are singulars.’” 

However, since the seventeenth century (with a slight and dubious reprieve 
in the nineteenth) scientists have been increasingly monopolistic of the claim to 
knowledge, which is the better part of what is called understanding or wisdom, 
80 that the poets have fallen more and more into neglect or disrepute, and have 
themselves come to doubt if they are or have ever been possessors of wisdom. 
The monopoly which science has claimed in regard to truth, and its success in 
prediction and control, combined with the lack of confidence which these en- 
gendered among the poets, led in the present century to the “cult of unintelligi- 
bility,”’ and the suggestion that “a poem must be, not mean.” The success of 
science and the unjustified surrender on the part of poetry created the opinion 
on the part of many that poetry and the indulgence of the poetic fancy are all 
too often unnecessary and obvious violations of man’s rational and truth-finding 
capacities. So the poets came to be considered, by many of their colleagues in the 
universities and colleges kind enough to subsidize them, as delicate, irresponsible, 
and flighty creatures whose sound and fury, though fascinating and intriguing, 
signify nothing—at least nothing important in man’s search for understanding— 
and probably symptomatic of some elusive but certain abnormality. 

No less unfortunate have been the methods used when poetry has sought to 
redeem itself and reassert its ancient claim to wisdom. When they have not 
turned the other cheek or a deaf ear to the castigations of science, the poets 
have often sought an eye for an eye and depreciated science. The poets have 
sometimes talked glibly about the impotence of science, while a second glance 
should have convinced them that none but the cheapest philosophers and the 
most fanatic religionists are seriously resorting to such tactics. In fact disparage- 
ment is unworthy of the poets, even though they might not agree with the un- 
reflective to whom science seems the only important as well as the most potent 
phenomenon of the modern world. It is indeed foolish for the poets to talk as if 
eventually science must capitulate; for those whohave not been convinced by the 
methods and visions of science cannot discount its applications in technology 
and the material foundations of life. There is little doubt that science is here to 
stay. The recovery of poetry must, therefore, be made on the assumptions that 
there is a magnificent diversity in objects and modes of human experience, and 
that it is on their not altogether disparate merits as humane and liberating 
enterprises in the symbolization of this diversity that both poetry and science 
demand portions of man’s intellectual energies. 

Indeed, science began as poetry. At least there is as much poetry as science 
in what is called the beginning of science in Greece. Thales’ pronouncement that 
all things are made of water, with which many histories of science begin, although 
it was an important break with mythical explanations and the poetry of primitive 
religion, was hardly less poetic, less imaginative, or less rewarding aesthetically 
than the references to esoteric powers which were abandoned. How marvelous, 
it must have seemed to Thales’ imagination playing with this hypothesis, that 


* Aristotle, ‘‘Poeties,’’ The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon, New York, 
Random House, 1941, p. 1464. . 
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water which obviously wears so many different forms— liquid, solid, gas—should 
also manage to fall into so many less obvious, varied, even contradictory shapes 
and qualities. And throughout its development, in the Pythagorean numbers, in 
Democritus and his atoms, and in Aristarchus’ globe-shaped world and helio- 
centric universe, Greek science remained highly imaginative and suggestive 
Science and poetry among the Greeks were permeated by the same mood and 
function: to construct a vision which would reflect the character of men and 
events, to procure the intellectual and moral dominion of man over himself and 
nature. 

It may be objected that science cannot be identified with the mood and en- 
deavor of the Greeks. It is, of course, not easy to define science, as it is not easy 
to define poetry. All such efforts are perhaps eventually driven to pointing at 
instances of each. But in any case, imaginative efforts analogous to those which 
characterized the Greeks have been no less frequently identified as (rue science 
than has technology, or successful prediction or control. As impressive as the 
results of technology are, science, as the attempt to make verifiable and intel- 
lectually satisfactory propositions in regard to the great diversity of human 
experience, began as, and remains, an attempt to construct systems or visions 
which extend infinitely beyond the specific instances of prediction and control. 
Thales, Democritus, Aristarchus, Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, and Einstein 
were interested, not in manipulating the world, but in understanding it by creat- 
ing a vision of it; and their visions, in both origin and function, were similar to the 
visions of the great artists, though they were universal in language and in a 
sense that the artists do not even seek to attain. In some measure certainly the 
motive which is the keystone in the arch of human knowledge seems to be the 
desire to know and create rather than the desire to control. Prediction, therefore, 
is primarily an element of scientific methodology because it is an assurance of the 
fact of knowledge; prediction is the means and not the reward of science. The 
Darwinian hypothesis, for example, has as one of its least values the probable 
power of predicting what will happen in the future. There are, of course, other 
hypotheses whose predictive power is much greater; but by and large explanation 
is a more fundamental virtue or function than prediction, and explanations are 


often made in terms of descriptions and hypotheses which have little or no pre- 


dictive power. The modern concern with prediction is a concomitant of the desire 
to control, and though it is useful and comforting in certain circumstances to be 
able to predict and control, this does not seem to be either the stimulant or 
buttress of most significant progress in the sciences. The great men and ages of 
science, the ages and men which have contributed most to the discovery of funda- 
mental principles, have been almost invariably ages and men that have empha- 
sized knowing or understanding or seeing, not as means of predicting or controlling, 
but rather for the sheer joy and satisfaction of knowing or understanding or 
seeing. Truth for truth’s sake may seem quite intolerable, and rightly so, from the 
point of view of the moralist or reformer. But the scientist as such is not a moralist 
or reformer; he is a knower or seer. As a human being he may, and perhaps should, 
turn moralist and examine his theories and results in terms of their consequences, 
practical or moral; but as physicist, sociologist, or psychologist it is difficult to 
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conceive that he needs, or can accommodate any other motive than the desire to 
know. 

Of course, that “knowledge of power” is an idea that has prevailed in science 
since the age of Francis Bacon. James B. Conant, however, has suggested that 
80 far as science is concerned control is really a very relative matter, and that in 
those areas where control is presently most urgent, the arts are much more effica- 
cious. “A dictator wishing to mold the thoughts and actions of a literate people,”’ 
he has written, “could afford to leave the scientists and scholars alone, but he 
must win over to his side or destroy the philosophers, the writers and the artists.’ 
The power of control, then, like the power of prediction, is a criterion for the 
correctness of hypotheses. Science does not necessarily intend or achieve control 
over its subject matter. Science no less than art might be characterized, in 
Kant’s terms, by the disinterested interest which it demands and even creates. 
Not only do science and art insist that their worth is not to be found in the 
practical matters which they serve, but both drink with equal enthusiasm to the 
toast of the eighteenth-century savants: that the next great discovery (or work of 
art) might never be of use lo anyone. The spirit of science and the spirit of poetry 
are exemplified by the vision that does not look beyond the vision, except for 
more adequate scientific and poetic symbolization of human puzzlement and 
experience. 

That poetry and science are closely related suggests that the emotion theories 
of poetry, and art generally, are at least partially erroneous. The extent to which 
emotion theories are inadequate may be indicated by noting that although 
animals express emotion, they have no art properly so called. Consequently to 
call art the expression of emotion is to ignore the tremendous difference between 
the direct expression of emotion on the animal level and symbolic human expres- 
sion. Perhaps there is something vaguely symbolic in the chattering and grunting 
of birds and animals. But no one would dare suggest that birds and animals are 
artistic in the sense that man is when he stands in awed wonder and admiration 
of the spectacle of existence and seeks to express, not in the modes of the genus 
or species but in his own inimitable and original voice, a perspective, a mood, a 
feeling, a relation suffused with meaning which others have never caught but 
can somehow share and appreciate. The bird sings, the lion roars, thehorse kicks 
up his heels and bites his companion, Each has expressed the emotion present 
at the moment. Art, it seems, differs from these activities essentially in the fact 
that it is intellectual, reflective, cognitive; it is burdened with meanings, not with 
feelings; it is once removed from the spontaneous, non-purposive, effusive over- 
flowing that is properly called the expression of emotion. A painting does not 
suggest simply that someone felt like painting and consequently applied the 
brush to canvas and got interesting results. It suggests rather that here is some- 
thing to be seen, to be intellectually grasped, to be contemplated for what it 
reveals about the nature of the universe of which man is part. Therefore, the 
work of art is not to be understood in terms of the internal processes or motiva- 
tions which in the artist give rise to it, nor in terms of a stimulus to, or process 


* James B. Conant, On Understanding Science, Mentor edition, New York, The New 
American Library, 1951, p. 35. 
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of making, certain adjustments to a world which the artists finds hateful or 
distasteful. Rather, like a work of science, a work of art is to be understood in 
terms of what it is, in terms of an objective context, in terms of what and how 
well it enables the spectator to see and know that which is essentially external 
to both artist and spectator. Art is a perspective, not a stimulant; it is a view 
of things, an interpretation, not an intoxication. Art is a product of the intellect 
which surveys the world from whatever heights or depths the emotional involve- 
ments of the subjects may create or demand. Emotion is perhaps necessary for 
are, but art is not primarily emotional. The emotion modifies the art in the way 
light modifies for a camera; it illuminates, intensifies, even distorts. But it is not 
light that is intensified or illuminated or distorted. It is the object. 

It is sometimes suggested that science differs from poetry primarily in the 
fact that science is verified by experience—by experiment and observation- 
while poetry needs and can have no such verification. But taking experience in 
the general, and largely. unexamined sense in which it is most frequently em- 
ployed, there is certainly no great or fundamental disparity between the experi- 
ence that verifies a hypothesis in physics and the experience that finds a poem, 
a play, or a novel meaningful and illuminating. Science, of course, sets up artificial 
and precise methods of checking one experience against another, so that there is 
some uniformity and a consensus of ‘opinion that is largely unattainable and 
undesirable in the various accents and perspectives of the poets. Nonetheless, 
it is finally public rather than private experience, and the test of time, that is the 
cecurt (o which all must appeal. In this sense it is experience that verifies Hamlet 
and Antigone as great art no less than it is experience that substantiates the 
poaspcetive of the Copernician or Darwinian hypothesis. Indeed, it is hardly 
credible that, apart from the test of time, it is easier to predict the success of a 
scientific hypothesis than the success of a poem. Change human nature, alter 
the relation of man tohis environment, or the mood and temper of human thought, 
and science will hardly suffer or gain less than art. Except on the most inconse- 
quential level the truth of a scientific theory is no more public or verifiable by 
experience than is the truth or meaningfulness of a poem. And, incidentally, 
those who distinguish science from art on the basis of verification by experience 
can sometimes in the next breath castigate modern novelists for misrepresenta- 
tion—as if representation, i.e., true representation as verified by experience, has a 
great deal to do with art as well as science. In such cases the understanding of 


neither art nor science is deep. 


For both art and science are in some measure products of human imagination, 
symbolic dimensions created by the interaction of an intelligent creature with a 
world filled with relations, patterns, and possibilities of meaning. As long as such 
symbolic creations are satisfying to the intelligence and experience of man they 
are continually consulted as means of informing and broadening the basis of 
experience, being themselves the very essence of what it is to experience and 
know. If knowledge is defined as John Dewey defines it in a context concerned 
primarily with science, the arts can by no means be excluded. Knowledge, Dewey 
suggests, “‘signifies events understood, events so discriminately penetrated by 
thought that mind is literally at home in them. It means comprehension, or in- 
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clusive reasonable agreement.’’* Works of art, it seems, have endured and flour- 
ished exactly because they have penetrated the events and circumstances of 
human life and rendered reasonable the paradoxes, the beauty, the ambiguity, 
and the great variety that pervade human experience. Surely the whole of nature 
is not fully or adequately described or understood until it is described and under- 
stood on those levels and moods to which, so far, only the language of the arts 
has proved competent. To deny that the poet knows or understands or communi- 
cates knowledge is simply to attach a very special and question-begging meaning 
to these words. Science and art are to be distinguished not by the fact that the 
one is concerned with knowledge and the other with emotion or value, but by the 
nature of the symbols used and the context of human experience involved. The 
function of the various arts is to illuminate, each in its own way, the nature of 
the human universe, and particularly the affinities of the world to the human 
spirit. When one has responded to a picture, been amazed and moved by a 
symphony, or contemplated the message and beauty of a poem, he has increased 
his knowledge, in a very intimate sense, of the complexity and wonder of the 
world in which he lives. He has discovered a dimension of meaning or area of 
feeling, or sound, or thought, or order and form with which he was hitherto 
unacquainted. Indeed, the measure of a work of art seems to be in large part 
its power to communicate, to some few at least, very special, unique, intricate, 
and subtle qualities that characterize man’s meaningful and living relation to 
either his dynamic or formal environment. In art perception and imagination 
inform intelligence in regard to the profound depth, breadth, and possibility of 
human experience. He who has looked upon a work of art and been moved by its 
beauty and depth can never be wholly content with superficial and easy explana- 
tions of the nature and destiny of man. He who has not looked upon a work of art 
and been moved is unacquainted with anything more than the mere silhouette of 
nature’s face. Art teaches more in one poignant experience than a life-time of 


helter-skelter living; it teaches more sometimes, even, especially about man 
himself, than all the sciences that have been devised. That is why the arts are so 
important as disciplines in liberal education. 

There is an obvious difference between the histories of science and art which 
may seem to cast serious doubt on the theme pursued here and on all claims to 


knowledge through the arts. Science has demonstrated to a considerable degree 
that its achievements are cumulative and progressive, while the arts reach peaks 
here and there but embody no clear line of continuous development and what 
may be called progress. Thus, it may be objected that if knowledge is cumulative 
and self-corrective by nature, art cannot be called knowledge. This objection 
withers perceptibly in view of the modern suggestion that contemporary physics 
is, in large part, not a development of eighteenth and nineteenth century physics, 
but rather a completely new perspective, which had it not occurred to an indi- 
vidual and highly imaginative mind would probably not have occurred in its 
present form at all. But in some sense certainly modern physics is nonetheless a 
product of progressive developments in mathematics and experimental tech- 


*John Dewey, Experience and Nature, London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1929, 
p. 161 
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niques, and science truly has a cumulative record of explaining and systematizing 
more and more aspects of nature which art cannot match. Yet, the arts, in a 
diversity which renders cumulative achievements more or less irrelevant, have a 
virtue comparable to the increasing scope of science. The history of the arts is 
not one of systematic development of a few chosen perspectives in a common 
language; it is rather a history of focusing first on one aspect of the world and 
experience and then on another in a variety of languages and accents and from 
many different points of view. The arts have always recognized, at least im- 
plicitly, that in order to get experience symbolized and communicated more 
mediums and more perspectives than one are necessary and equally valid. The 
cumulative record of the arts is an ever-growing diversity of perspectives, empha- 
ses, and symbols. For this reason a work of art, in contrast to the systems of 
science, is never superseded or outmoded. The arts, however, have their traditions 
even as science does. But it would be no less strange to find the arts in the con- 
temporary world doing exactly the same things, or even very similar things, that 
the arts did fifty or five hundred years ago than to find the sciences repeating 
the experiments and discoveries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The work that was important then, in both art and science, has already been 
done. The human spirit, always restless and eager for new experience and new 
knowledge, is now concerned with the exploration of new frontiers. The only sig- 
nificant tradition of either art or science is the tradition of constant labor to 
symbolize human experience so that the intelligent human spirit may have a 
vision to contemplate as well as work to do. 

It would, of course, be pointless and erroneous to equate completely art with 
science. The one can by no means be substituted for the other. To attempt todo 
so is as futile as trying to understand sight through the properties of sound. 
Nature is a genuine pluralism, many sided and many dimensioned, and is ex- 
perienced from many perspectives and in many degrees of intensity and detach- 
ment. Consequently the description of nature must be in many languages, and 
in many variations in each language. In so far as truth is a quality that belongs 
to language, or to the relation between language and objects, truth must be as 
varied as the many possible combinations of objects, perspectives, and languages. 
If poetry is just to some human demand that experience be adequately sym- 
bolized, the truth of poetry is evident, and poetry is necessary to the extent that 
it is an inevitable language in such symbolization. And if the poetic is identified 


with that which is creative, evocative, and suggestive beyond some meager and 


impossible one to one correspondence of words and things, science is evidently 
poetic; for science is a set of human symbols which points to a reality that is 
always other and greater than the method.of symbolization or the pragmatic 
results achieved. No matter how universal the language which science speaks, 
the visions which it begets and the various reactions provoked are different 
from mind to mind. The symbols of science are symbols for a reality which 
humankind seeks desperately, but never altogether successfully, to humanize. 
Thus, the poetry of science is perhaps nowhere better recognized than in the oft 
and sometimes inappropriately quoted words of Einstein: “The most beautiful 
and most profound emotion we can experience is the sensation of the mystical. 
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It is the sower of all true science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, who can 
no longer stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead. To know that what is impenetrable 
to us really exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty which our dull faculties can comprehend only in their most primitive 
forms—this knowledge, this feeling is at the center of true religiousness.’’® Robert 
Oppenheimer, in a recent address, has said much the same thing differently. 
“Both the man of science and the man of art,” he said, “live always at the edge 
of mystery, surrounded by it; both always, as the measure of their creation, have 
had to do with the harmonization of what is new with what is familiar, with 
the balance between novelty and synthesis, with the struggle to make partial 
order in total chaos.’”* From this perspective art, religion, and science are equally 
involved in the effort to grapple through language with the problem of ordering 
and interpreting experience. And it is not, in the sense in which these words 
are used, to the discredit of science that it is mystical in its origin and poetic in 
its results. Indeed, the appeal of science, and its power, are as inseparable from 
its visionary and elevating qualities as from its pragmatic and predictive features. 
If the Truth is not congenial to intelligence and human destiny, the mind gives 
truths a form and adjusts its own mood, so that the most dismal and unfriendly 
Jandscape in being known is illuminated and hallowed in the mind’s own light. 
But this small light, bright and glorious as it is, is always surrounded by infinite 
and almost impenetrable darkness. Poetry and science are only lights of different 
colors and scope, focused on different dimensions of the same reality, but in the 
end satisfying in much the same manner and equally the creative and curious 
elements of man’s nature. The free mind will cultivate both. 


® Quoted in Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein, Mentor edition, New York, 
The New American Library, 1952, p. 117. 

* Robert Oppenheimer, ‘‘Art and Science in the Atomic Age.”’ The concluding address of 
the Columbia University bicentennial celebration, 1954. Reprinted in Gadfly, University of 
Chicago, March 1955. 





MEANING AND STRUCTURE IN POETRY 
SOLOMON FISHMAN 


“It is the naive prejudice of our first way of thought, our Eleatic stage of 
thought, that makes us conceive that the properties unite by virtue of their 
sameness.’’ John Crowe Ransom, The New Criticism 


Judged by performance alone, contemporary literary criticism has been suc- 
cessful beyond doubt. It provides innumerable insights into the significance and 
nature of literary works. It excels in the analysis and elucidations of texts, par- 
ticularly of individual poems. It has increased our awareness of the complexity 
and richness of literary expression. One is more guarded, however, in assessing 
the speculation, the general theories of literature, upon which are based the 
interpretative procedures which account for its success. It may be premature to 
charge literary theory with failure, but it is evident that criticism has not yet 
produced either a complete or a wholly convincing poetics. 

Although critics are somewhat wary of aesthetics as a branch of knowledge, 
poetics—the theory of poetry—-properly belongs in the realm of aesthetics, its 
primary aim being a definition of the nature of poetry considered as an art. With- 
out having explicitly denied this aim, most of the influential crities in our time 
have chosen to regard poetry as a special kind of discourse, an emphasis reflected 
in their skillful elucidations of the meanings of individual poems. Whereas most 
of these critics would probably agree that the problem of definition is to account 
for the qualities of form and structure which differentiate poetry as an art from 
other literary modes as well as to differentiate it from other modes of discourse, 
they have generally proceeded on the assumption that an hypothesis concerning 
the nature of poetic discourse would ultimately account for both meaning and 
form. They have attempted, in short, to subsume the question of form in that of 
language and to demonstrate the inherently structural aspect of meaning in 
poetry. 

Since the primary object of poetic theory is to provide a definition of poetry, 


’ 


any specification of what is meant here by ‘“‘poetry’’ must necessarily be both 
broad and inexact. But unless we are to be hopelessly confused, some limits must 
be drawn. “Poetry,” therefore, is taken to be coterminous neither with the whole 
of “imaginative”’ literature nor with metrical language, i.e., verse. It designates 
that literary mode which is to be distinguished from prose, however difficult 
the distinction may be in practice. In rejecting the identification of the poetic 
mode with verse, we share the profound conviction of all modern critics that 


form in poetry is not merely a matter of the phonetic attributes of language 


rhythm and euphony, but that it involves the semantic properties as well. The 

problem of form, perplexing enough with respect to the non-verbal arts, is thus 

enormously complicated with respect to poetry by epistemological considerations. 

Even upon superficial examination, the language of poetry is seen to be dif- 

ferent from that of prose. The difference is one of structure, the choice and 

arrangement of the words in prose having been determined by the sense; those 
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in poetry, by the sense, of course, but also by an aesthetic motive which is ap- 
parent in rhythm and euphony but cannot be entirely identified with them since 
the aesthetic motive can exist in their absence. The naive view of a poem as the 
equivalent of a prose statement which has been modified in the interests of or- 
namentation or musicality is totally inadequate to explain the modifications of 
meaning which are felt to be essential in poetic language. Most modern critics 
conceive the difference between the language of prose and that of poetry to be 
functional; for some, it is an absolute difference. 

Investigation of the functional, i.e., semantic, properties of poetic language 
has generally taken as a point of departure the conception of language instituted 
by positivist semantics. In the latter it is assumed that rational discourse is the 
norm towards which language tends and that other linguistic modes represent 
a deviation from the norm. Since semantics proper is not ordinarily concerned 
with aesthetic intention or effects, poetry is regarded as an extreme instance of 
expressive language, consisting largely of emotive utterance; hence it is a phe- 
nomenon which does not belong in the category of “normal” language. Having 
posited communicative efficacy as the prime criterion of value, the positivist 
proceeds to a critique of language based on the idea of a perfect vehicle—a 
language composed entirely of monosigns (to use Mr. Philip Wheelright’s term), 
the meanings of which are limited to single referends within a universal, invariable 
context. The idea is most nearly realized in the language of science, conceived as 
logical discourse composed of verifiable statements. 

Language, however, even in its “normal” instrumental use, is notoriously 
inefficient, imprecise, and unstable. These ‘‘defects’’ provide the opportunity for 
a theory of poetic language based, not so much on a refutation as on an inversion 
of the positivist scale of values. What appear in the latter as defects are ap- 
propriated as the specific, constitutive virtues of expressive language and form 
the basis of a semantic approach to poetry. Within this framework, poetic lan- 
guage is to be differentiated and defined by its meaning, or more accurately, by 
its meanings, for it is to be distinguished as that mode of discourse which exhibits 
to the full those properties which detract from the instrumental efficacy of lan- 
guage-—multiple reference, variability of context, non-verifiability, and tran- 
scendence of logic. We may recognize poetic language, thus defined, by a struc- 
ture which multiplies rather than restricts meanings. 

The first systematic semantic study of poetic language was made by I. A. 
Richards, who may therefore be considered to be the founder of the structuralist 
method of literary criticism. Richards, originally a positivist, conducted his 
analysis of poetic language as a semanticist, and his defense of poetry as a utili- 
tarian. The basis of his analysis, as of most subsequent hypotheses concerning 
poetic language, was the polarity of scientific and emotive language: “For scien- 
tific language a difference in reference is itself failure; the end has not been 
attained. But for emotive language the widest references are of no importance 
if the further effects in attitudes and emotions are of the requisite kind.”’ (Princt- 
ples of Literary Criticism, p. 268) 

Curiously enough, while exposing the inefficacy of poetry as communication, 
Richards characterized it as the “supreme use of language.’”’ What appears to 
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be a reversal of the positivist position is explained by his behaviorist psychology, 
according to which the human organism is constantly subjected to appetencies 
and impulses which are capable of being either frustrated or fulfilled. The de- 
sirable state is an equilibrium of desire and frustration. The capacity of poetry 
to bring about this state is greater than that of other experience, and is propor- 
tional to the organization of multiple and even diverse meanings in poetic lan- 
guage. The value of poetry, then, consists in its linguistic differentia: 
the flexibility and ambiguity of reference which make possible the reconciliation 
of discordant impulses operating upon the organism. 

While assigning positive therapeutic value to poetry, Richards at the same 
time completely discounted the cognitive value of poetic statements. The multiple 
meanings which are responsible for the beneficial psychological effect are con- 
ceived of as forming pseudostatements devoid of cognitive value. Although the 
interests of recent critics are completely opposed to this position, which Richards 
himself has since abandoned, his exposition of poetic structure with respect to 
language and his analytical method have greatly influenced their thinking and 
practice. His achievement was the recasting of the classical linguistic discipline 
and the construction of a new grammar and rhetoric in the light of modern 
psychological knowledge. The method of interpretation derived therefrom 
applies to the capacity of words interacting within a given context to produce 
meanings which do not inhere in the words considered singly. As elaborated in 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric, his theory of discourse involves two sorts of context. 
The first comprises the total history of words as events, the uses by means of 
which they acquire meaning in the past. The second is immediate, the given 
poem or text within which the meanings of the words are modified by four vari- 
ables—sense, feeling, tone, and intention. 

The idea of multidimensional language reflected in the critical terms ambiguity, 
irony, and paradoz, is derived from Richards’ grammar and rhetoric. These 
terms, which have been given currency by William Empson and Cleanth Brooks, 
are unfortunate inasmuch as their literal meaning invites a view of poetry as a 
kind of linguistic game, the object of which is to obfuscate that which might 


otherwise be rendered in plain statements. The method of structural analysis 
compounds the error by making it appear that poetic language can be converted 
into a series of logical propositions. The error does not occur, however, if we 


keep in mind the initial aesthetic assumption of structuralist criticism that the 
poem is ultimately non-paraphrasable and irreducible. Ambiguity, paradox, and 
irony—multiple meanings, in short—are the properties of poetic language dis- 
closed by paraphrase and analysis, but the analysis is on no account to be identi- 
fied with the object analyzed. Analysis exposes successively the layers of meaning 
contained in poetic language, thereby attesting to the authenticity of the lan- 
guage of the poem. In the poem itself, however, the meanings exist simultane- 
ously. The axiom that only the particular arrangement of words which constitute 
the poem conveys the total meaning of the poem establishes the existence of the 
poem as an aesthetic object. 

Once this condition is granted, as it appears to be by most linguisti- 
cally oriented critics, it is no longer possible to view poetry simply as a species of 
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discourse. The unalterability of the poem’s structure confers upon the poem a 
measure of autonomy. Inasmuch as meaning and structure are regarded as 
reciprocal, the meanings of the poem also acquire a certain degree of autonomy. 
The reference of poetic language is internal owing to a circumstance which is 
not encountered in prose. The circumstance has been described as “reflexive 
reference.’’ Whereas the meaning or meanings of the linguistic units of the poem 
are not only grammatically dependent upon adjacent units, as in prose, but also 
upon all of the units, the meaning of the unit is not complete until the whole 
poem is known. The statements of a poem, accordingly, do not comprise a true 
sequence, and are not, strictly speaking, discursive. 

Although structural analysis has made possible the skillful elucidations of 
meaning by which modern criticism is distinguished, the hypothesis which 
ascribes the nature of poetry to its linguistic structure has two principal short- 
comings. The idea that the multiplicity of meanings which constitutes the 
singularity of poetic language is structurally determined and the idea that the 
meanings of the poem cannot be abstracted from its formal existence are entirely 
plausible, but the structuralist hypothesis fails to explain the relation of those 
meanings generated within the poetic structure to those which refer to things 
existing outside the poem. The hypothesis, furthermore, is unable to explain the 
relation of the semantic and phonetic components of poetic language; that is, 
to account for the role of the auditory, sensuous elements in the formation and 
modification of meanings. We must conclude that the structuralist approach falls 
short of achieving a poetics. 

One of the virtues of the structuralist or “intrinsic’ 


’ 


method in criticism was 
to expose the irrelevance of certain kinds of historical and psychological investi- 
gations of literature. Yet it is evident that a theory which perceives poetic lan- 
guage as performing a cognitive function must venture beyond the poem itself 
into the universe in which the poem exists. For this reason, the structuralist 
theory has tended to coalesce, particularly in the past decade, with some variety 
of symbolist theory. In his early work Richards stressed the synthetic character 
of poetic language while dismissing the problem of cognition. Symbolist theory, 
on the other hand, regards the synthesis, the phenomenon of depth-language, 
as an epistemological problem. In its origins, symbolist theory was concerned, 
not with the meanings which result from grammatical and rhetorical structure, 
but with the essential unit of meaning, the poetic image, viewed as the distinctive 
feature of poetic language and the conveyer of meanings proper to poetry. 

Symbolist theory—or more accurately, theories, since there are several— 
implies a view of the poet’s mind as prior to the poem. Such theories are generally 
expressionist. rather than formalist in their point of departure and bear some 
relation, however indirect, to speculation on the nature of the imagination, 
conceived of as the image-forming capacity of the mind. The imagination, ac- 
cording to Coleridge’s formulation, which still prevails, is distinct from the 
reason which analyzes, divides, and reduces things to static concepts. The syn- 
thetic imagination preserves the quality of experience as an integral process and 
observes objects in their concrete particularity and wholeness. 

The poetic image is recognized by means of the attributes of concreteness and 
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particularity. But these are, so to speak, only superficial. What actually char- 
acterizes the poetic image is its multidimensional structure. According to 
Coleridge, the product of the imagination may be distinguished by the capacity 
to express simultaneously qualities which are heterogeneous, discordant, or 
logically irreconcilable. This idea coincides, then, with the structuralist notion 
of ambiguity, paradox, and irony, as the constitutive modes of poetic language. 
Contemporary definitions of the poetic image are not so schematic as Coleridge's 
yet they retain the idea of plurisignation. According to Joseph Frank’s para- 
phrase of Ezra Pound, ‘“‘an image is not defined as a pictorial reproduction, but 
as the unification of disparate ideas and emotions into a complex presented 
spatially in an instant of time. Such a complex is not to proceed discursively, 
according to the laws of language; but it is rather to strike the reader’s sensibility 
with an instantaneous impact.” [Spatial Form in Modern Literature” in R. W 
Stallman, Critiques and Essays in Criticism, p. 319] 

Recognition of the importance of imagery in poetic language is nothing new, 
of course. Classical rhetoric had completed the classification of the tropes or 
figures employed in discourse. Since Aristotle metaphor had been considered 
to be the basic poetic image. In classical aesthetics, metaphor was thought to 
perform either an ornamental or syntactical function. In the latter case, the 
metaphor could be analyzed as a truncated proposition, since the correspondence 
of tenor and vehicle was regarded as the basis of metaphor. In romantic and 
modern theory, however, metaphor, or more precisely “radical metaphor,” 
is essentially extra-logical and is recognized by its intractability to analysis. In 
positivist semantics those elements of language which cannot be reduced to logi- 
‘al statements are interpreted as psychological phenomena devoid of meaning; 
radical metaphor would fall into this category. Symbolist theories of language 
take a diametrically opposed view in attributing to metaphor a positive cognitive 
role; metaphor provides knowledge of reality, psychological or metaphysical, of a 
different order than that made accessible by the analytical reason. 

Symbolist theory thus corroborates the structuralist assertion that poetry is 
radically different from prose in its resistance to paraphrase or reduction: the 
determinate verbal structure of the poem is the sole vehicle of meaning. But 
symbolist theory goes even further than structuralist theory in claiming au- 
tonomy for the meanings in poetic language. No critic has yet advocated a 
doctrine of absolute autonomy, yet the tendency towards that position is latent 
in the Symbolist literature of the past century. Symbolism, the literary move- 
ment, as distinguished from symbolist theories of language, may be described 
as a deliberate exploitation of the extra-logical elements of language, a corollary 
aim being the reduction of the logical elements to a minimum. Symbolist litera- 
ture is constantly haunted by the idea of ‘pure poetry,” a poetry wholly divested 
of non-poetic elements. In some of its manifestations, Symbolism was an intensi- 
fied kind of romantic expressionism, the object of which was to convey highly 
individual emotions by means of the connotative capacity of language. Mallarmé, 
however, the most acute and profound of the Symbolists, does not fit into this 
category. He was primarily concerned neither with expression of the individual 
psyche nor with the communication of emotive states. His attitude towards 
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language was, on the contrary, objective; his purpose was to create independent, 
quasi-abstract patterns by means of the associational fringe of meaning in words. 
The significant aspect of his theory is recognition of the creative potentiality of 
language itself—the capacity of language to form new meanings by means of 
novel juxtapositions. This may be illuminated, perhaps, by Mallarmé’s assertion 
that a line of poetry should have the effect of a new word in the language. 

The Symbolist pursuit of linguistic autonomy is reflected in current specula- 
tions on poetic or expressive language. In addition to the familiar categories of 
expression and communication, language is credited with another property— 
the capacity for generating meanings which have no prior existence, subjective 
or objective. The conviction of the Symbolist writers and symbolist critics on 
this score is supported by the contemporary epistemological theory of Ernst 
Cassirer and Mrs. Susanne Langer. According to the ‘“‘philosophy of symbolic 
forms,” ali knowledge is to be regarded as essentially symbolic in structure. 
Language, i.e., verbal language, is thus only one of several symbolic modes. 
The symbolic philosophy attempts to solve the problem of knowledge by aban- 
doning the Cartesian duaJism of mind and matter and redefining knowledge as 
an integral act involving the knower, the symbol, and the thing known. Con- 
ceived as symbols, in the latter sense, rather than as signs, words are to be re- 
garded not as the repositories of meanings conferred by either subject or object, 
but as active participants in the creation of meaning. 

The affinity between this doctrine and the new semantic approach to poetic 
language is evident. Both claim as cognitive those aspects of expression which 
had been relegated to the status of meaningless emotive utterance by the posi- 
tivists. Both distinguish between discursive language, which provides knowledge 
of a limited kind, and presentational symbolism, which provides knowledge of a 
non-logical character. Both postulate the historical priority of the presentational 
mode in the development of language. Poetic language, the basis of which is 
metaphor, is considered to be the ‘“‘norm,”’ while logical discourse is a relatively 
late and specialized derivation, which achieved instrumental efficacy at the price 
of eliminating immediacy, fullness, and density. In this perspective, metaphor 
acquires primary rank as a cognitive agent: ‘Metaphor is our most striking 
evidence ...of the power of the human mind to use presentational symbols. 
Every new experience, or new idea about things, evokes first of all some meta- 
phorical expression. As the idea becomes familiar, this expression ‘fades’ to a 
new literal use of the once metaphorical predicate, a more general use than it 
had before ... {The use of metaphor] is the power whereby language, even with 
a small vocabulary, manages to embrace a multimillion things; whereby new 
words are born and merely analogical meanings become stereotyped with literal 
definitions.”’ [Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, pp. 114-115} 

Unless the critic who derives his analytical method from I. A. Richards is 
also willing to accept Richards’ original conclusions respecting the cognitive 
value of poetry, he must subscribe to some extent to the symbolist hypothesis, 
and must, consequently, suffer the charge of having converted poetry into a 
kind of “covert metaphysics,” to use W. M. Urban’s phrase. Despite my own 
inclination to accept the symbolist view of language, nevertheless to use it as 
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the foundation of a poetics is to forfeit aesthetic precision. Insofar as a theory 
of poetic language shifts the emphasis from syntax, the interaction of words in a 
context, and the rhetorical framework of poems (irony, fiction, drama) to its 
cognitive values, it tends to blur the distinction between poetry as a literary 
form and other traditional manifestations of expressive language—notably 
religion and myth. Viewed primarily as an instance of the mythical mode of 
knowledge, poetry can no longer be defined in terms of form. The effect of the 
new epistemology is to deprive the specifically poetic formal devices of all but 
an ornamental function, thereby recapitulating the fallacy of neo-classic ra- 
tionalist criticism. 

It is not easy to perceive the line of demarcation between the structuralist and 
symbolist positions in recent criticism, since the majority of the structuralists 
subscribe to the idea of metaphor as the prime feature of poetic language making 
for multiplicity and depth of meanings. The more extreme of the symbolist 
critics may be known, perhaps, by their partiality for the experimental phases of 
modern poetry. Now the crucial feature of modern poetry has been the attitude 
towards form, especially towards metrical form. Although one effect of modern 
experimental verse has been to expand the conception of metre enormously, the 
profound conviction of poets and readers concern. ag the central importance of 
metre in poetry has never been shaken. On this score, the evidence of the poets 
is overwhelming: metrical skill is held to be the least dispensable of the poet's 
skills. Furthermore, there is reason to believe that metre rather than metaphor 
is the oldest feature of poetic language. T. 8. Eliot ascribes the specific power 
of poetry to the metrical effect: ‘What I call the ‘auditory imagination’ is the 
feeling for syllable and rhythm, penetrating far below the conscious level of 
thought and feeling, returning to the origin and bringing something back, seek- 
ing the beginning and the end.’’ Few critics would care to dispute this statement, 
yet neither the structuralist nor symbolist theory of poetic language is able to 
assimilate the metrical element to the meanings of poetic language except as an 
auxiliary structural device. 

I should explain that for my present purpose there is no fundamental disparity 
between the terms “metre” and “rhythm.” Metre signifies, not the total phe- 
nomenon of rhythm in poetry, but quite literally, those aspects of it which can 
be measured or represented diagrammatically. What can be most easily repre- 
sented is the temporal pattern of duration and the dynamic pattern of stress, 
the latter being of greatest importance in English verse. Rhythm is an auditory 
phenomenon, but there appears to be no complete agreement concerning its 
nature. The traditional view attributes the pattern of rhythm to periodicity; 
that is, to regularity of recurrence, allowance being made for some ~neasure of 
irregularity within an established pattern. The non-periodic conception of 
rhythm is more obscure, involving the notion of organic rhythms which are 
somatically or psychologically determined. 

Metre may be represented approximately by means of a sign system indicating 
duration, stress, and pitch. But once abstracted from the total impact of words 
considered as both sound and sense, metrical design and indeed al! other auditory 
phenomena in poetry appear to be relatively trivial. The generally voiced con- 
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viction that the finest achievement of poetic art is a fusion of metre and meaning 
is apparently not susceptible of analysis or proof. At any rate, I. A. Richards has 
found it to be so: “The bond between metre and poetry which remains unin- 
telligible so long as we separate words from their meanings and treat them as 
signs fitted into a sensory pattern—becomes an evident necessity if we consider 
the words as invested with their meanings. With words so invested, their metrical 
movement is no longer so distant a thing as a counterpart to their meaning. 
The relation of the form to the meaning... ceases to be a matter for profitable 
inquiry. The movement of the verse becomes the movement of the meaning, and 
prosody, as a study of verse-form apart from meaning is seen to be a product of 
unwary abstraction.” [Coleridge on Imagination, p. 119} 

Hypotheses which attempt to define and differentiate form and meaning in 
poetry solely on semantic grounds apparently reach an impasse with respect to 
the problem of metre, considered as an integral structural element. An even more 
serious failing of such hypotheses, previously noted, is their incapacity either to 
discriminate or to connect the two kinds of meaning—discursive and presenta- 
tional or logical and extralogical— which exist simultaneously in the language of 
the poem. The structuralist theory, as we have seen, does not differentiate poetry 
from prose except in degree of structural complexity. The symbolist theory fails 
to differentiate poetry from expressive language in general and thus evades the 
question of a specifically poetic form. 

The idea of “pure poetry” or poetic essence which lurks behind all unitary 
hypotheses concerning the nature of poetry provides the clue for a different 
approach to the problem. The existence of the idea betrays the fact that poetry 
is actually an “impure” or composite art. To account for metre and euphony, 
for the rational meanings, and for the specifically poetic meanings, all of which 
appear to co-exist harmoniously and indeed to flourish in the poem, a much 
broader hypothesis than the linguistic one seems to beneeded. Romantic aesthetics 
and poetic theory provide such an hypothesis in the idea of organic form. The 
relevance of romantic and post-romantic philosophies of nature to certain aspects 
of modern speculation on poetry is fairly obvious. Symbolist-imagist theories of 
poetic language prize poetry above discursive language as a cognitive mode be- 
cause of its greater fidelity to the organic, synthetic character of nature and 
experience. Yet with the exception of a small minority devoted to expressionist 
theory, contemporary critics reject the transcendental and vitalist implications 
of the doctrine of organic form since these entail the virtual abandonment of 
the rational values of poetic language. 

John Crowe Ransom’s recent proposal for a revision of poetic theory in terms 
of organism seems to me to offer the best hope for a contemporary poetics. Mr. 
Ransom employs ‘“‘organism”’ in its eighteenth-century sense, and intends nothing 
so ambitious as an organic hypothesis of poetic form. The term is used as an 
analogy of the peculiar threefold composite structure of poems. Although Mr. 
Ransom has been closely associated with the branch of modern criticism which 
has most strenuously advocated the linguistic approach to poetry, he has con- 
stantly resisted the tendency to reduce the problem of poetic structure to one of 
language. Almost from the first he perceived the aesthetic import of poetic theory 
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and consequently called for an ontological rather than an epistemological ap- 

proach in criticism. 

The ontological status of poetry, according to his earlier and now familiar ex- 
position, is that of a corporate structure comprising the phonetic and the semantic 
properties of language, the properties being regarded as heterogeneous but by 
no means antithetical elements. The chief disability of his earlier essays was the 
ambiguous terminology devised to describe the semantic property. He made a 
distinction here between structure, comprising the logical constituents of poetic 
language which correspond to the prose paraphrase of the poem, and fezture, 
comprising the local, contingent, irreducible elements which correspond to the 
symbolic, quasi-autonomous aspects of poetic language which have preoccupied 
contemporary critics. The difficulty arose from his characterization of the local 
texture as irrelevant to the logical structure. As we have seen, the principal 
linguistic hypotheses of poetic form assume all the linguistic phenomena to be 
inherently structural in character; the symbolist-imagist theories, furthermore, 
consider the logical property to be subordinate in value to the extralogical, if not 
actually inimical to the poetic effect. Irrelevant was unfortunately chosen to 
describe the relation of the two kinds of meaning, since it seemed to deny an 
integral relationship between them. Actually, it signified not the superfluity of 
the specifically poetic meanings but their disparate character. 

In his new outline of poetic theory, Ransom discards the distinction between 
logical structure and local texture, reserving the notion of structure for the poem 
as a whole. The analogy for this structure is a biological organism, the separate 
organs of which—head, heart, and feet-—correspond to the indivisible elements 
in the poem—the rational, paraphrasable meanings, the emotive, specifically 
poetic meanings, and the metres. This figure, intended as no more than 
a mnemonic device, is philosophically modest. Ransom’s solution lacks the 
boldness of theories which attribute the differentia of poetry to its cognitive 
power or to its grammatical and rhetorical structure, but it has the advantage 
of empirical soundness and of usefulness. It avoids the danger, latent in a unitary 
hypothesis of poetic form based on language, of annihilating meaning altogether 
by depriving poetic meanings of external reference. It does not restrict’ the 
validity or relevance of interpretations of poetry afforded by contextual, psycho- 
logical, and metrical analysis. Finally, in contrast to reductive theories, it permits 
the critic full scope for examining poetry in all its variety, richness, and greatness. 


ane 








TWO CRITICS OF THE ELGIN MARBLES: WILLIAM HAZLITT AND 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY 


FREDERIC WILL 


In the second decade of the nineteenth century there were several important 
removals of fifth-century Greek sculpture from Greece to western Europe. Most 
of the Parthenon sculptures had been taken to England from 1801-1812, under 
the direction of Lord Elgin, and the sculptures from Bassae and Aegina had been 
taken, in 1812, to England and Germany respectively.! To European critics of 
sculpture these works from the great century of Greek culture were revelations, 
tidings from the hitherto little-known world of fifth-century sculpture. In this 
paper, we shall be concerned with certain critical reactions to the revelation 
which the Elgin Marbles were. 

It is noteworthy that the Marbles had little direct influence on Romantic 
poetry. Stephen Larrabee has written that: “one of the curiosities in the history 
of taste, as it is related to poetry, was the failure of the Elgin Marbles to elicit 
poetry from other poets than Keats and Landor and a few minor Romantics.’” 
But the Marbles had more direct effect on aestheticians of sculpture. 
The aesthetics of “ideal beauty,” a concept liberally used throughout the eight- 
eenth century, had included a philosophy of sculpture which was almost entirely 
based on works of Hellenistic, not of fifth-century Greek sculpture. Naturally 
the Elgin Marbles affected the attitudes of many men of taste who grew up under 
the old eighteenth-century dispensations of “ideal beauty.”’ René Schneider has 
summed up such an effect in the case of Quatremére de Quincy, the late arbiter 
of neoclassical taste in France, in writing that: ‘“C’est (l’esthétique de Quincy) 
celle de Winckelmann amendée et complétée par les révelations d’Egine, de 
Phigalie, du Parthénon, et de |’ile de Milo. Dés 1816, l’historien et |’esthéticien 
germano-italien ne suffisait plus & personne, surtout en France; de fait et de 
volonté, Quincy est le Winckelmann frangais ...’* For the mind of Quincy the 
experience of the Marbles was especially significant and intelligible, and for that 
reason we shal! study his experience in this paper. For a similar reason we shall 
also consider William Hazlitt’s experience of the Elgin Marbles. But there is an 
additional reason to justify studying these two critics in conjunction: though 
they approach the Marbles with very different critical assumptions, they reach 
an instructive agreement in their reactions to the Marbles. In concentrating on 
these two critics, we shall ignore a variety of other and fascinating critical reac- 


'The Marbles from Bassae and the Parthenon went to the British Museum, whereas 
those of Aegina went by sale to the King of Bavaria, and are now in Munich. Cockerell’s 
publication on the Temples of Bassae and Aegina, London, 1860, is a well-illustrated work 
on those temples; there is a good interpretation of “‘individualism”’ in the Bassae sculptures 
in Hedwig Kenner’s Bassae-Phigalia, Wien, 1946. There is a brief authoritative discussion 
of the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum in A. H. Smith’s Guide to the Sculptures of the 
Parthenon, London, 1908. 

* Larrabee, Stephen, English Bards and Grecian Marbles, New York, 1943, p. 4. 

* Schneider, René, L'Esthétique Classique Chez Quatremére de Quincy, Paris, 1910, p. iii. 
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tions to the Marbles, and simply, here, try to make a more searching comment 
on the kind of critical significance which the Elgin Marbles had in the Romantic 
period.‘ But we shall first remark, briefly, on a few facts of the history 
of aesthetics which may clarify the reception which the Marbles met. 


In the first place, sculptural theory in the Romantic period was being thought 
out on more limited presuppositions than those common in the criticism of 
literature. Theorists about sculpture, partly because the work of sculpture de- 
mands comparison of itself with its counterpart in external nature, were chiefly 
interested, in some sense, in the kind and value of knowledge about reality in 
external nature which sculpture provided. Literary theorists, A. W. Schlegel, 
Wordsworth, or Hugo, to select familiar examples, were no more concerned with 
the cognitive status of literature (its mimetic significance, in Aristotle’s thought) 
than with the structure (formful- or formless-ness) of literature, or with the 
nature (rational or Dionysiac) of the mind which creates literature.’ And the 
cognitive status of literature, though not for Wordsworth, for instance, might 
be discussed in terms not of imitation of nature but of ontological closeness 
between organic mind in art and organic mind in nature. For example Coleridge, 
in “On Poetry or Art,” follows Schelling in making the meaning of poetry identi- 
cal with the meaning of nature. It would seem that such a tendency toward 
absolute idealism was chiefly suggested in poetic theory because the literary 
work has no evident “imitative” relation to nature. Thus it is important to 
state, here, that we are looking chiefly at the aesthetics of sculpture. 

But it is also important, in the second place, to remark on a historical accident 
which, by limiting the classical theory of sculpture, ever since antiquity, to works 
of late Greek or derivative Roman sculpture, had influenced the doctrine of 
“{mitatio.” That it was ancient, indeed Greek, sculpture which should set the 
standards for plastic creation was often insisted from the time of the Renaissance 
—and many sculptors, even in the late eighteenth century, were still strongly 
endorsing classical models. Winckelmann’s doctrine of ideal beauty was then 
being applied in some works of semi-ancient calm and grandeur by Canova, 
Nollekens, and Thorwaldsen.* But the models for these works were all late 


‘In a thorough study of the significant critical reactions to the Marbles in the quarter 
century after their arrival in England, I would have to consider many people: Haydon, 
West, and Flaxman in England; Hegel, Hirt, and Meyer in Germany; Canova in Italy; and 
doubtless many others, chiefly in England. 

*Cf., for a concise survey of the “‘expressionist’’ aesthetic and poetic as it developed 
in the Romantic period, M. W. Abrams’ Mirror and the Lamp, New York, 1953. But I have 
never seen it clearly shown just how different the aesthetics of visual and literary art were 
in the Romantic period. 

* For a discussion of the sculptural climate of late 18th-century Rome, ef. Louis Haute- 
coeur, Rome et la Renaissance de |’ Antiquité 4-la Fin du 18e Siecle, Paris, 1912. Hautecoeur 
shows how strongly the ‘“‘antique’’ styles of Canova and others replaced the ‘‘jésuite’’ and 
“baroque” style of sculpture and architecture which had been dominant in the first half 
of the 18th century. For a challenging, if often poorly-reasoned critique of the authenticity 
of nearly all ancient Greek sculpture, ef. R. H. Wilenski’s The Meaning of Modern Sculpture, 
New York. This book makes it clear that a great many enthusiasts for ancient sculpture, 
in the late 18th century, were deluded both by fake works and academic ‘‘idées reques.”’ 
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Greek: they were such as the Medici “Venus,” the ‘“Antinoos,” the “Apollo 
Belvedere,” the Farnese “Hercules,” or the countless reconstructed Cupids and 
Psyches. By these works an “idealizing’’ aesthetic of Greek sculpture was sup- 
ported, which it was difficult to combat with no available specimens of earlier 
Greek art. To cross the Ionian sea from Italy to the real Greece, where all the 
fifth-century art was, had been hard for many Hellenizing Europeans even of 
the eighteenth century. Winckelmann was killed while he was on his way back 
to Germany to gather funds for his first trip to Greece. Goethe got no closer 
than Sicily to Greece, and had his most Hellenic experience before the temples 
at Paestum. Englishmen sent out by the Society of Dilettanti, like Stuart and 
Revett, or wandering for private curiosity, like Blackwell and Wood, were the 
chief foreigners to visit Greece, in pre-Romantic days, and they were not es- 
pecially interested in theories of sculpture. In such genuine collections as had 
been made, Lord Arundel’s or the Townley collection, the works taken from 
Greece were late, histurically, and comprised minor works and minor arts which 
were not of particular interest to sculptors. 

The greatest eighteenth-century theorist of sculpture was Winckelmann, who 
was restricted entirely to late Greek works and copies of them. And, as I suggested 
before, the late works which moved him were all of a special kind. They were not 
those familiar genre or human-interest works of Hellenistic sculpture, such as 
that of a boy strangling a goose, or of an old market woman. Rather they were 
those pieces, in the Praxitelean tradition, which presented, free of most specific 
details, a smooth-contoured, “perfectly” proportioned nude man or woman. 
Within the limits prescribed by tradition, character and expression were mini- 
mized in these works. The “Apollo Belvedere” and the “Venus of the Cnidians”’ 
are well-known examples of this sculpture. And it was on the basis of such works 
that Winckelmann articulated his aesthetic of the “beau-idéal.”’ 

Winckelmann rhapsodized over idealische Schénheit, and compared it to the 
purest water which is drawn from a spring, since like that water, ideal beauty has 
the least possible ‘‘character.”” The ideal of beauty was, for Winckelmann, ‘“‘wie 
ein aus der Materie durchs Feuer gezogener Geist.’’ It was Winckelmann’s 
insistence on the impersonal character of beauty, its Unbezeichnung, and his 
(as Lessing’s) dislike of color or complex shape that most antagonized those 
Romantic critics who knew his work. Winckelmann’s procedure, in painting 
his famous word-pictures of Hellenistic sculptures, was to describe the qualities 
of the figure in question, and then to insist that those qualities were all tran- 
scended by an indwelling idea, much as the mystic finds God transcending all 
the qualities by which He can be named. The special glory of this ideal beauty, 
Winckelmann insists, is that it derives from God’s mind, so that the experience 
of that beauty is profoundly cognitive. Strikingly unlike Romantic critics of 
sculpture, Winckelmann finds the guarantee of the intelligibility of sculpture in a 
pure and transcendent rather than, in any sense, an organic natural object. 

It is not wise to claim that the nature of Winckelmann’s aesthetic resulted 
entirely from the nature of the sculpture which he looked at. Even the best 
criticism often fails to see its artistic object, and, in any case, even many non- 
aesthetic factors in a civilization go into forming its critical assumptions. But I 
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would say, here, that Winckelmann’s notion of ideal beauty has a deep, if limited, 
propriety as an aesthetic of the sculpture which he was looking at. Similarly, I 
think that Hazlitt and Quincy, fifty years later, saw much that was in the Elgin 
Marbles, and saw it clearly and in a manner distinctive to the Marbles (and 
their class of sculpture). But I want to avoid, here also, a facile conclusion such 
as that the first sight of the Marbles was the lonely cause of the ‘‘new”’ natural- 
istic sculptural aesthetic of Hazlitt and Quincey and many of their contemporaries, 
even as they expressed it A propos of the Marbles. Many factors, literary, politi- 
cal, and philosophical were compelling Romantic art-criticism to take account 
of nature, and to revolt against anti-naturalistic aspects of neoclassicism. Yet 
the Marbles were one of the first, and certainly the greatest, examples of fifth- 
century sculpture to be known to Europeans. As such they did much to affect, 
as well as were affected by, the cultural climate of the early nineteenth century. 
Further, their greatness, and that of other fifth-century works of sculpture, as 
compared with the models known in the eighteenth century, is a part of the 
reason why Quincy’s and Hazlitt’s aesthetics of sculpture in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has a concrete depth which is lacking in Winckelmann’s or Reynolds’ com- 
ments on sculpture. But it is only a part of the reason. 


- 


In England, the greatest revelation of Greek sculpture in the early nineteenth 
century was the Elgin Marbles. The controversial figure of Elgin himself, who 
was & conspicuous patriot, certainly contributed to the interest in the Marbles. 
As Ambassador to the Porte, in 1800, Elgin represented England in her difficult 
attempt to conciliate Turkey while the European powers were being gradually 
forced to recognize the malevolent influence of the Turks, especially in Greece. 
Elgin’s official prominence, added to the fact that he had, with his own resources, 
financed an extensive treasure hunt for Greek antiquities from 1800 to 1812, 
and then attempted to obtain reimbursement from the English government, 
had all made him a figure of national interest.’ No doubt partly because of this 
prominence, the Elgin Marbles, that is the pedimental sculptures and the 
Panathenaic frieze from the Parthenon, were evaluated by a great many 
“connoisseurs,”’ artists, and literary figures in England and elsewhere in Europe. 
My interest, here, is in Hazlitt’s judgment of the Marbles.* 

W. J. Bate has said that “Hazlitt, in his fundamental premises, is perhaps the 


7 Cf. A.H. Smith’s long article on ‘Lord Elgin and his Collection,’’ JHS, XXXVI (1916), 
pp. 163-372. Smith gives an authoritative account of the details concerning Elgin’s acquisi 
tion of the Marbles and their subsequent condition and fate 

* The general reception of the Marbles in england has been treated by Smith, in the 
article cited above, and by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882 
The criticism of the Marbles ranged from Payne Knight’s insistence that they were 4th 
century works to Byron’s feeling that they were barbarous, and excited erotic emotions 
in English maidens. It is interesting, too, to see what a lover of ancient form, like Flaxman, 
thought of the Marbles, if only because of the rather academic generalities which he uses, 
and which probably reflected many people's feelings. Referring to Phidias as the chief sculp 
tor of the Parthenon, he says: ‘‘His superior genius... gave a grandeur to his composi 
tions, a grace to his groups, a softness to flesh, and flow to draperies, unknown to his prede- 
cessors.”’ Lectures on Sculpture, London, 1838, p. 86 
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most representative critic of the period.”’ Rather like Coleridge, Hazlitt had a 
mind which was both speculative and practical. As a practical critic Hazlitt is 
known for astute observations of the effects and devices of literature, as in his 
Lectures on the English Poets, and for common-sense in matters of the practice 
of life, as he shows throughout his essays. Hazlitt had, however, made his debut 
as a popular philosopher, in his “Essay on the Principles of Human Action” 
(1805) in which he attacked Hobbes’s doctrine that personal interest was the chief 
motive of man’s actions. No less a man than Coleridge had praised Hazlitt’s 
“particular acuteness in speculative reasoning.” And in his poetics, as Hazlitt 
combined it regularly with his literary essays, there is considerable speculation 
along vitalist, or organic, lines. As in the essay “On Poetry in General,’ where 
Hazlitt expresses himself vaguely, there is a frequent assumption of a kind of 
monism, in which the spirit of poetry is attributed to the nature of things, and 
the work of poetry suggested to have ultimate ontological value. And in his 
essay “On Gusto,” for instance, Hazlitt described a kind of inner aesthetic 
vitality deriving from a real analogy between the life of an art-work and its coun- 
terpart, or copied object in nature. But with Hazlitt, as was not true, for instance, 
with Schelling, or often with Coleridge, this monism is only metaphorically in- 
tended. Hazlitt’s philosophy is just a rampant empiricism, which extends a 
sense of life into all objects of knowledge. The pervasive dualism of neoclassical 
critics is alien to Hazlitt, as is a really consistent monism. This would seem to 
be the reason why Bate finds Hazlitt representative of his period. 

It should also be remarked, by way of introduction to Hazlitt’s aesthetics, 
that he thought of neoclassical criticism as far more baldly dualistic than it 
really was. Recent scholarship has much debated the nature of Reynolds’ 
Platonism, and it can no more be insisted that Reynolds held a single consistent 
aesthetic position. He fluctuated between praise of the importance of nature 
in art and praise of the artist's rational abstraction from nature. On the whole, 
however, the latter emphasis is stronger, and is the one which Hazlitt singles out 
for steady criticism. This bias of Hazlitt’s is significant of his deep feeling of the 
true and profound relation of art to nature. 

Some basic qualities of Hazlitt’s aesthetics are present in his review of the 
Elgin Marbles which appeared in the London Magazine in 1822. Similar qualities, 
likewise inspired by the Marbles, can be found in Hazlitt’s essay on the “Fine 
Arts,” written in 1816, but we shall restrict ourselves to the later review here. In 
his thought about Greek sculpture, whether the Marbles or later Greek works, 
Hazlitt shows an interest in the degree to which artistic knowledge is knowledge 
about reality. In his little essay “On Gusto” Hazlitt was chiefly interested in the 
self-sufficient vitality of ancient sculpture, the quality by which its intelligibility 
is entirely self-contained: “The gusto in the Greek statues is of a very singular 
kind. The sense of perfect form nearly occupies the whole mind, and hardly 
suffers it to dwell on any other feeling. It seems enough for ther fo be, without 
acting or suffering. Their forms are ideal, spiritual. Their beauty is power. By 
their beauty they are raised above the frailties of pain or passion; by their beauty 
they are deified.”* Though Hazlitt sounds a little like Reynolds “the idealist”’ 


* Hazlitt, “On Gusto,” in Selected Essays, London, 1930, p. 613. An interesting parallel 
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here, in his review for the London Magazine Hazlitt tries, with ample difficulty, 
to combine his notion of gusfo with a fairly traditional doctrine of artistic imita- 
tion. The inner life of the work of sculpture, as Hazlitt describes it, tends to 
induce the spectator’s deep sympathy for what is a living replica of, therefore 
almost identical with, its model in nature. Throughout the review in the London 
Magazine he explicitly criticizes the ‘“beau-idéal’’ doctrine, chiefly in (his version 
of) Reynolds’ interpretation. In place of this doctrine, Hazlitt elaborates some 
original aesthetics, intended to substantiate his praise of the Marbles. 

Hazlitt makes it clear, in the first place, that, ‘‘we contend that the idea (i.e. 
in art) is taken from the reality, instead of existing by itself, or being the creature 
of fancy.’”® Hazlitt then speculates that the Elgin sculptures were originally 
cast from living models, as proven by the alive and detailed treatments of nails, 
wrinkles, muscles, and other particulars, the absence of which details, for 
Winckelmann, Mengs, or Reynolds, had been the condition of the loftiest beauty. 
Reynolds is criticized, throughout, as the proponent of an abstract, ‘“‘idealizing”’ 
aesthetics. But while Hazlitt cogently attacks the extremes of a “generalizing” 
aesthetics, he does refer, as in the passage above, to the idea which the artist 
takes from reality. The artist, then, creates a detailed and organic vitality after 
nature, and yet to that creation, nature furnishes (actively or passively?), an 
idea. What does Hazlitt mean by this “idea”? The organic certainly does not 
provide concepts. 

Hazlitt had his private feelings about the gulf which divides art from nature. 
He had written that, ‘“Nature is consistent, unaffected, powerful, subtle: art is 
forgetful, apish, feeble, coarse.’’"' And it is not hard to sense that when Hazlitt 
speaks of the “idea” in artistic imitations of nature, such as the Marbles, he is in 
the same tradition with all aestheticians, Reynolds included, who have held that 
the artist somehow intellectually ‘“ekes out nature.” Like the other representa- 
tives of that tradition, Hazlitt is far from any monistic assertion either of the 
identity of art with nature, or of nature with the knowledge involved in the 
artistic process, that kind of monism which Maritain calls the scandal of the 
principle of identity. Rather, Hazlitt is thinking metaphorically throughout this 
famous review, whenever he suggests anything approaching an ontological one- 
ness of art with nature. He is thinking, not as Plotinus or Schelling might, but 
in the poetic spirit of the following remarks (as would Kant, whom Hazlitt 
admired): “This is the great excellence of the Elgin Marbles, that they do not 
seem to be the outer surface of a hard and immovable block of marble, but to 
be actuated by an internal machinery, and composed of the same soft and flexible 
materials as the human body.’ The question to put to Hazlitt, as he speculates 
on the artistic creation of the Elgin Marbles, is this: How is he to explain the 
creative process, especially if he retains the notion of a creative “idea,”’ and still 


could be drawn between Hazlitt’s notion of power here, and Jouffroy’s aesthetic of ‘‘force,’’ 
which he was expounding almost simultaneously in his Cours d’Esthétique. Jouffroy found 
that “‘force’’ was the best term by which he could denote an indwelling spiritual quality 
of art without resorting to concepts or terms (like ‘“‘beauty’’) which suggested concepts. 

© Hazlitt, London Magazine, 1822, p. 154. 

"| Ibid., p. 447. 

2 Ibid., p. 448. 
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make clear the distinction of his position from that which holds for a transcendent 
“beau-idéal’’? 

In his review in the London Magazine, as elsewhere, Hazlitt deals actively with 
the “ideal” in aesthetics: “The ideal,” says Hazlitt, “is only the selecting a par- 
ticular form which expresses most completely the idea of a given character or 
quality, as of beauty, strength, activity, voluptuousness, etc., and which pre- 
serves that character with the greatest consistency throughout.’ The ideal, 
then, is a “‘selecting” of a “form” which “expresses” an “idea” of a “character 
or quality.” Though the thought is most elusive, no one can doubt that Hazlitt 
interposes several intellectual stages between an artistic reproduction and the 
original cognition of the natural object by the artist. To be sure, Hazlitt is trying 
to find some creative “idea” which would attain essential realities of the ‘“imi- 
tated”’ object. But by opening the door to the characteristic, Hazlitt recalls 
Alois Hirt’s aesthetics, and the attempt to see in late Greek sculptures personi- 
fications of distinct types of character, an attempt which denied to art even an 
analogous relation to the whole vitality of nature. In the same vein, Hazlitt goes 
on to display his critical vocabulary, “beauty,” “expression,” “grandeur,” all 
of which concepts he describes as purely aesthetic categories. A simple, organic 
oneness (or even organic relation) of a work of art with nature can hardly be 
postulated on such a categorized view of the elements of an art-work especially 
when they are purely aesthetic elements.'’* With the kind of spiritual monism to 
which Croce, for instance, held, must tend to go an “expressionist’”’ theory of 
art, in which the art-work is held to be unanalyzable, either a one or a nothing. 
Viewed absolutely in contrast to such a view, Hazlitt’s common-sense dualistic 
assumptions in the London Magazine review virtually rank him as an ally of 
Reynolds. And Hazlitt wrote: “It is not denied that these ancient sculptures,” 
(he is referring to Greek works later than the Marbles), ‘are models of the ideal, 
nay it is on them that this theory boasts of being founded. Yet they give a flat 
contradiction to its insipid mediocrity.”"> — * 

Thus Hazlitt admits a limited practical application of the doctrine of the 
“ideal,”’ though he also qualifies the admission immediately. What Hazlitt was 
really pushing, more or less clearly, was a doctrine of the “ideal” or the “creative 
idea”’ by which to account for the amazing vitality and lifelike appearance of the 
Marbles. His problem, as he reveals, was to conciliate the old “ideal,” heavy 
with neo-Platonic implications as it was, with a “real’’ (and in some sense, 
natural) beauty which he found in the Marbles. This major review shows him at 
work, trying, though unclearly, to frame the problem. Hazlitt’s feelings of the 


" Tbid., p. 156. 

“The distance of Hazlitt from a mind like Goethe’s, in some respects comparable to 
Hazlitt’s, is shown in Hazlitt’s impoverished conception of nature. The ‘friendly’ side of 
nature was dear to Hazlitt, but not its controlled ‘“‘significance.’’ Goethe was well aware 
that nature has its own “‘ideals,’’ generic perfections which artists should try at least to 
recognize. In this way Goethe reached perhaps the profoundest interpretation of a mimetic 
aesthetics of visual art. Hazlitt,-by comparison, seems too much the practical art critic, 
and “‘lover’’ of nature. Cf. his famous essay “On Going a Journey.” 

'* Hazlitt, London Magazine, 1822, p. 451. 
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naturalness of the Marbles are far more radical than his rational interpretation of 
those feelings. Hazlitt was no monist, though, by any account.'* 


In France, the greatest admirer of the Elgin Marbles, and, paradoxically, the 
staunchest defender of “le beau idéal,’’ were the same man, Quatremére de 
Quincy. As a late arbiter of neoclassical taste in France from the 1790's to the 
1830’s Quincy exercised great influence over the nascent ‘‘science’’ of aesthetics 
in France, as well as over actual works of art being produced in France. As a 
man who thought by principle at a time when the French Romantics were trying 
to discard the “concept,’’ Quincy’s mind seems, at times, like that of a misplaced 
Reynolds. 

Along with “le beau idéal,” “la belle nature’? was the key notion of Quincy’s 
aesthetics, and Quincy uniquely combines the two concepts in his specifically 
theoretical works, the early De l’Idéal (1805), and De U'Imitation (1823). ‘‘La 
belle nature,” for Quincy, is an artistically (in effect, ‘“scientifically’’) intellec- 
tualized interpretation of nature, which sees in the particulars of nature their 
perfections in terms of the species they belong to. Ideal beauty is the artist’s 
interpretation of particular beauty in nature according to the perfection of 
the “type” to which that particular (or specific) beauty belongs. A further index 
to Quincy’s rationalism in this vein is the fact that he believed, also, in an “ideal 
ugliness,” an “ideal oldness,” etc., as qualities of works ** art, and as more useful 
descriptively than the expression “ideal beauty.’’ Consequent with this aesthetics, 
Quincy believed that “l’espéce humaine’”’ is the only proper object of art, because 
in it states which are intelligible, because generalizable, can be found most easily. 
Quincy shared, with Reynolds and Winckelmann, a horror of the natural par- 
ticular, because he thought it unintelligible. Quincy writes: “Imiter la nature, 


’ 


c’est étudier l'homme dans les lois de |’espece humaine. Imiter ce qu’on appelle 
un modéle (a particular, non-rationalized natural object) c’est n’étudier souvent 
la nature que dans quelqu’une de ses nombreuses exceptions.’” Quincy, as a 
consequence, will introduce the “characteristic’’ into art not by means of the 
imitation of ‘“‘models,”’ but by intellectual generalization from certain specimens 
of, say, ugliness, anger, unhappiness, so as to see them as type-conditions of 
human appearance (in the case of visual art, at least). 

By abandoning, then, the idea of beauty as some “je ne sais quoi,”” Quincey 
makes clear his intellectual conception of the artist’s task, which is to bring con 
ceptual understanding to bear on nature, (chiefly on human nature). If Quincey 
stands, in this way, far from any organic, mimetic aesthetic, he is equally far 
from a mystical love for some transcendent “idea.’’ In his rational, purely specu- 
lative aesthetic, neoclassicism culminates; yet, in his practical criticism, Quincey 
proved himself one of the most thoughtful and enthusiastic lovers of the Elgin 
Marbles. 


16 For a thorough general study of Hazlitt’s aesthetic, ef. Elizabeth Schneider's ‘“The 
Aesthetics of William Hazlitt,’’ Philadelphia, 1933. An article which deals, in a different 
way, with some points which I have considered, is Stephen Larrabee’s “Hazlitt’s Criticism 
and Greek Sculpture,’’ JHJ, 1941, vol. 1, pp. 77-95. 

Quincy, De l’/déal, Paris, 1837, p. 46. 
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His passion for these sculptures, along with that of Canova, had done much to 
convince the British Government of the advisability of purchasing the works 
from Elgin. Already, in 1812, Quincy had read as lectures what was published in 
1825 as his Restitution des Deux Frontons du Temple de Minerve, in which he 
demonstrated his thorough understanding of the structure of the Parthenon and 
of the composition of its pediments. Quincy was outspoken in claiming that the 
subject of the East pediment was the birth of Athena, and that of the West 
pediment the quarrel of Athena with Poseidon over the ownership of the land 
of Athens. Quincy’s whole book is conspicuous for logical and careful scholarship. 

But Quincy could be passionate about the Marbles, too, as he was in his seven 
Lettres & Canova, written in 1818. Canova himself, who was an intimate friend 
of Quincy, had seen the Marbles in London, in 1815, and had written to Elgin, 
& propos of them, that in ancient art, “Ammiro...la verita della natura con- 
giunta alla scelta delle forme belle; tutto qui spira vita, con una evidenza, con 
un artifizio squisito, senza la minima affetazione e pompa dell’arte, velata con 
un magistero ammirabile.’”"* When Quincy went to London, in 1818, Canova 
asked him to write him his impressions of the Marbles. Like Canova, Quincy 
went to England and paid no attention to anything but the statues, which he 
found instantly transporting. In his first letter he wrote: “Les sculptures du 
Parthénon me semblent propre & remplir une immense lacune dans l|’histoire du 
got... personne ne nous avoit dit la centiéme partie de ce que le seul plAtre 
du Thésée m’apprit en un instant.’ As he looked longer at the Marbles, Quincy 
made a mental reconstruction of what the original total] impression of the Parthe- 
non must have been, with its careful composition, brilliant marble, and poly- 
chromy. In his first letter to Canova, Quincy expresses an organic conception of 
Greek temple art with a clarity which modern minds have seldom reached. In 
his huge book on Le Jupiter Olympien, Quincy later tried to reconstruct the 
brightly-colored chryselephantine statue by Phidias at Olympia, and in doing so 
argued from a vast historical and literary knowledge to plausible conclusions 
about the whole Temple of Zeus at Olympia. So, in his first thoughts in the 
“lgin Room, Quincy employs a vital imagination with judicious learning in 
order to suggest the original appearance of the decorated Parthenon. However, 
as Quincy himself points out, the more he looked at the Marbles, the more 
“rational” he grew, and thus the more concerned with the relation of the Marbles 
to nature. The general trend of his rationalizing is that of Canova’s remarks: he 
tries to find a vocabulary by which to explain the mixture of ‘‘verita della natura”’ 
with “artifizio squisito”” which seemed to characterize these works. 

While Quincy was moving in his direct enthusiasm for the Marbles, he had 
trouble in explaining his feeling about them. he made it plain, in the Lettres a 
Canova, that the Panathenaic frieze was not copied after any single model (or 
models) in nature, but that it was “réellement improvisé en marbre.’”’ Its object 
was something other than to give knowledge of nature, and it must be “jugé 
selon l’esprit dans lequel il a été fait.” In the same way, the brilliant artifice of 
the pediments must be admired, first, on a purely formal level: the “ingrate’”’ 


'* Letter from Canova to Elgin, printed with Deux Mémoires lus 4 l'Institut Royal de 
France, by E. Q. Visconti, London, 1816. 
'® Quincy, Lettres 4 Canova sur les Marbres d’Elgin (1818), Paris, 1836, p. 14. 
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shape of a triangle has been used miraculously for a sculptural narrative. But 
when he talks of the sculptured figures of the pediments, themselves, Quincy 
must provide some answer to the old debate over whether Phidian sculpture is 
cold and abstract, or warm and true to life. The dominant character of the 
Parthenon sculptures, Quincy says: “‘m’a paru consister dans la réunion la plus 
evidente de deux qualités, savoir celles de la science et du sentiment, du grand 
et du vrai, portées beaucoup plus loin qu’on ne se le figure.’’° It is characteristi- 
cally neoclassical of Quincy, and here he is far from Hazlitt, to distinguish 
“science” from “sentiment,” the “vrai” from the “grand,”’ thus in effeet 
excluding the possibility of aesthetic knowledge, since the emotional experi- 


’ 


ence of art would be non-cognitive, and the cognitive experience would not 
have any emotional elements. The “réunion” which Quincy describes is not an 
“union’’: it presupposes an initial separation. The concept of “le beau,” which 
Quincy wanted to limit the use of, at least suggested in the object possessing 
beauty a union of cognitive significance with aesthetic attractiveness. 

As Quincy goes on, it is evident that he is more interested in the ‘‘vrai’’ than 
in the “sentiment”’ of the Marbles. And he has two categories of truth in mind, 
one of which is again divided into two classes. This latter category, that of truth 
to external nature, is of two different kinds: an osteological truth, by which pro- 
found depiction of underlying bone structure gives vitality to the sculpture; 
and a fidelity to external details of the body, which is marked in many of the 
Parthenon sculptures. The latter truth to external nature Quincy finds to perfee- 
tion in the splendid horse head from the East pediment, which Goethe loved: 
Quincy writes that it reveals, “l’admiration des détails, des vérités de la chair, 
des variétés de la peau, imitées jusque dans les plus légéres inflexions des plis et 
des veines . . . ce n'est réellement plus de la sculpture; la bouche hennit, le marbre 
est animé, on croit le voir remuer.’”! The phrase ‘“‘vérités de la chair’’ is most 
surprising coming from Quincy, and marks a curious concession from a neo- 
classicist, for whom artistic, (and all other), truth was usually associated with 
rational generalization. The whole passage reveals Quincy’s delight in the non- 
rational ‘‘particulars’’ of the head in question: but, it must be recalled, Quincy is 
still considering only an aspect of the truth of the Marbles, not their “sentiment,” 
or emotional grandeur. As for osteological truth, it seems to contribute, as in the 
famous “‘Ilyssus’’ sculpture, an “incroyable vérité de mouvement.”’ Yet, though 
this is a truth to nature, in some sense, Quincy does intend it to convey a kind of 
general truth about the human subject of the art-work. There is a kind of es- 
sentiality to osteological truth which puts it, even in the same work of sculpture, 
in a vital tension with the “non-essential” truth of the sculptural exterior. I feel 
here the inadequacy, and also suggestiveness, of Quincy’s notion of “truth,” 
especially of this bisected “truth,” but he is clearly attempting to formulate a 
category of aesthetic truth which will be both mimetic and in some sense self- 
contained within the work of art. It is the problem which even a theorist of non- 
objective sculpture, like Wilenski, must face, when he tries to rescue an objective 
intelligibility for modern sculpture, without allowing that it is really mimetic. 

But Quincy’s strongest attempt to characterize the pedimental sculptures as 


© Jbid., p. 114. 
" Ibid., p. 116. 
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though they provided organic, non-conceptual knowledge about nature is in his 
discussion of the other and more comprehensive class of truth, “vérité idéale,” 
from which “sentiment” is still implicitly excluded. Here Quincy modifies some 
of his neoclassical assumptions. “Ideal truth,” Quincy says, characterized Phidian 
sculpture, which portrayed types of character by means of individuals freed of 
individualistic traits: “Le type de cette imitation est sans doute dans la nature 
et n’est pas pour cela la nature.’ Though this is neoclassical thought, it is 
especially at this point that Quincy is struggling toward a more origina) formula- 
tion. As he asks himself what the “types” are which the Marbles seem to be copied 
from, he refuses the more facile neoclassical responses, either that the copy is 
the product of a judicious and rational selection from experienced particular 
beauties in nature, or of insight into some transcendent idea. As he describes 
them, these “types” seem to be self-subsistent norms of natural appearance: 
“Vartiste n’aura point copié tel ou tel étre doué de la force, mais l|’exemplaire 
de cette qualité, non pas telle ou telle belle mais le type de la beauté.’ And when 
Quincy asks how this type is attained aesthetically, he strikes a braver note. 
The pedimental sculptures, Quincy feels, were the product of experience of par- 
ticular natural beauties which yielded, not to logical abstraction, but to organic 
insight, added to prior experiences of nature, a heightened and “typical’”’ reality, 
which they can only suggest more or less fully. Quincy adumbrates the different 
emphasis of this position from his belief, cited earlier, that art should “étudier 
Vhomme dans les lois de l’espéce humaine,” by making the difference of “‘vérité 
idéale” from “vérité naturelle’ only a difference of degree, not of kind, and 
therefore rendering a purely “rational” or “spiritual” art-cognition impossible. 
The striving for general truth, and yet the incompleteness of each example of 
artistic ‘‘vérité idéale” will restrict the truth or type attained to something dif- 
ferent from ordinary conceptual truths or types. In fact, Quincy needs very 
much, at this apex of his explanation of his experience of the Marbles, to clarify 
the “sentiment” which he implicitly finds a most important ingredient in the 
cognitive value of “vérité idéale.’”’ 

On the whole matter of the “truth” of art, then, Quincy was much exercised 
by his experience of the Elgin Marbles. He was driven, far more than he would 
permit in the theoretical works which I summarized earlier, to admit the beautiful 
and profound closeness of the pedimental sculptures to details of nature, even to 
admit certain “vérités de la chair.”’ Further, though he did not conciliate them 
clearly, he was led to place beside this ‘“‘particular’”’ kind of truth, the most ab- 
stract truth of art, ‘‘vérité idéale,’’ which somehow was to provide a suggestive, 
rich “knowledge” through depiction of particulars. In his concept of osteological 
truth, finally, Quincy is trying, in the case of the Marbles, to phrase a mean 
position between organically imitative and rationally abstractive aesthetic truth. 
Thus the older rationalist interpretation of aesthetic truth, espoused elsewhere 
by Quincy himself, was in practice being modified by Quincy, though “truth,” 
and not feeling or ‘‘sentiment’”’ was still his chief prerequisite for major art. But 
it still remained for a single organic conception of various kinds of art truth to 


" Thid., p. 153. 
* Ihid., p. 152 
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replace Quincy’s disjointed analysis of the work of art. And this all meant, too, 
that Quincy was trying to conceive of the Marbles, though within definite limits, 
as sculptures in which intelligible form was so one with unintelligible matter that 
aesthetic appreciation of their unity necessarily called, at the same time, for both 
mind (science) and sense (sentiment). It is in postulating this union, however 
unclearly, that Quincy was able to see how the Marbles might provide knowledge- 
giving insight into nature without being simply a rational interpretation or ex- 
perience of nature. And it is Quincy’s tendency away from neoclassicism, in this 
sense, which justifies Schneider’s comments on him, cited earlier, that the 
aesthetic of Quincy is, ‘celle de Winckelmann, amendée et complétée par les 
révélations d’Egine, de Phigalie, du Parthénon, et de Vile de Milo. Dés 1816, 
Vhistorien et Vesthéticien germano-italien ne suffisait plus A personne, surtout 
en France; de fait et de volonté, Quincy est le Winckelmann frangais . . .’"* 


Many conclusions to these few remarks suggest themselves: the conclusion 
that I want to stress is that Quincy’s and Hazlitt’s judgments on the Marbles, 
as I have presented them, are expressions of a small movement within the Ro- 
mantic Movement which is most clearly described in terms of sculptural (or 
plastic) epistemology. This is a movement which, like the systems of ideal beauty, 
seeks to find the grounds of intelligibility of visual art (and beauty), but which, 
unlike the doctrines of ideal beauty, looks foremost to the natural objects of that 
art as originals and guarantees of that art’s intelligibility. This small movement 
tended toward a monism in which a degree of equation is made between art-works 
and the nature they imitate or interpret, while it shunned the dangers of a kind 
of aesthetic pantheism, in which it is impossible to find concepts for describing 
anything as distinctly artistic, because art is identical with its object, and all 
mind is one. In striving to relate the work of visual art to nature, furthermore, a 
new notion of aesthetic cognition was being applied, whereby the organic, non- 
conceptual work of art could still be considered to provide knowledge about 
nature. It is thus that we saw Hazlitt (i.e., in his rfotion of the “ideal’’) and 
especially Quincy trying to explain the non-discursive “naturalness” of the 
Marbles as somehow intelligible to a special cognitive-emotive faculty. On this 
point, indeed, Quincy and Hazlitt may almost seem to have reversed roles, the 
former thinking “‘romantically”’ and the latter ‘“‘classically.’’ As they expressed 
themselves on the Marbles, these two critics were trying to define an intelligible 
relation of sculpture to both nature and the idea (or ideal) in which the idea 


and nature would be both one and separate, and would derive aesthetic value 
from their ambiguous relationship. The further question about the definition of 
nature, and whether it can include or be included by the definition of mind, is 
not raised by these two practical critics. But while not such searching thinkers 
as Coleridge, they do proceed well beyond the unempirical aesthetic idealism of 
Winckelmann. 


As. I have tried to show, too, this relative agreement between Hazlitt and 
Quincy on the nature of the Marbles is significant because of the different critical 
assumptions with which the two men approached the Marbles. Hazlitt ap 


% Cf. note 3 above 
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proached them as, roughly speaking, a representative Romantic critic, looking 
for organic continuities in reality. Quincy approached them as an arbiter of 
neoclassicism, with a dualistic, rationalistic bias in aesthetics and in general 
world-view. But faced with the Elgin Marbles both men realized two things: 
that these sculptures do not lack specific natural-seeming details; and that these 
sculptures are the product of active, conscious mind. In this joint realization, 
no doubt, Quincy departs farther from his intellectual premises than does Hazlitt, 
who was never subject to any dogmatic tradition. Though Hazlitt’s essays are 
full of discussion about the ideal, his attempts to justify his own interpretation 
of the ideal are subtly ‘‘naturalistic.’”’ As in his essay “On a Landscape of Nicolas 
Poussin’’ he will write that the ideal is not that which has never been seen, but 
that which is the object of the longing aroused in us by that which is seen. Yet 
Hazlitt’s definition of the ideal, in his review of the Marbles, tends to admit a 
break in continuity of being between the artistic ideal and the real. The experi- 
ence of the Marbles forces Hazlitt toward Quincy’s norm position as it forces 
Quincy toward Hazlitt’s norm position. Thus both mens’ reactions to the Marbles 
suggest an old truth that differences in theory are often resolved by concrete 
experience. In this particular case, we are reminded of the inherent good sense of 
the Christian-classical aesthetic tradition, which has tended to work out ec- 
centricities of theory. It has seen external nature and mind as forever parted and 
forever secking each other. 

If this conclusion, however, seems to limn away the specific significance of 
the Marbles themselves, the breathing children of Phidias, it might be said that 
such is the nature of the classical tradition. The usefulness of Aristotle to the 
Middle Ages did not depend on an accurate understanding of him. And Mourning 
Becomes Electra is great, it seems to me, distinctively because it is very different 
from the ancient in its very interpretation of the ancient. Hazlitt and Quincy 
were both using the beauty of Greece in a personal and modern way. They tried 
hard, as Keats did in his famous sonnet On First Seeing the Elgin Marbles, to be 
honest in recording their experiences of ancient sculpture. 

But, as I suggested early in the paper, this is not the last word on the matter. 
After all, it was the Elgin Marbles which were interpreted in the manner which 
I have been discussing. There is great doubt that later classical sculpture could 
have had a similar effect. This doubt must be resolved by everyone for himself, 
in terms of his sculptural experience and his insight into the ways of criticism. 
And, in fact, the deep closeness of nature to art had been occasionally urged 
even by such neoclassicists as Faleonet, though never systematically. The 
Marbles awakened some serious inspection of the relation of nature to sculptural 
art in a way that Hellenistic sculpture and its theorists never had. 





THE FUTURE OF SURREALISM* 
J. P. HODIN 


In previous Biennale exhibitions, one has already discerned the tendency to 
give the historic ‘“Isms’’—the pillars of the modern movement in art—a retro- 
spective show, to serve as an assessment of their art historic value: Expressionism 
in 1952 and Surrealism at the XXVII Mostra Biennale Internationale d’ Arte 
in 1954. This is in fact a very laudable enterprise. For, although it was and will 
always remain the outstanding artist who counts and who can only with difficulty 
be pinned down to any theory or Ism, in the modern movement, it is the out- 
standing artist who gives birth to any new aspect of art. Such a modern artist 
will therefore demonstrate, apart from his own talents, the primary urge leading 
to an Ism. It is the Isms taken all together that form the modern movement. 
It is by way of them that we are able to analyze the ideas behind them and 
even the basic need out of which these ideas grew, i.e., the spiritual and material 
situation of today, la condition humaine of the present, the crisis of the old reli- 
gious, ethical, and philosophic values, and the formation of new ones; the search 
for a soul in an age when science is dominating thought, technology, and practical 
achievement, in a word, the world-view of modern man. 

The art historians defining and classifying modern art are very much aware of 
the fact that none of the modern movements can properly be classed as a “‘style”’ 
in the sense of the previous art historic usage of the term. Styles did not change 
as quickly as Isms; they did not cover only a “specialist’s” field of research into 
technique or subject matter. They were the expression of the formative will of a 
whole age, giving in visible images the essence of the wholeness, the unity of a 
world-view. This cannot be said of any of the modern Isms. Nevertheless, it is a 
mistake to limit these Isms to the time from their emergence until they have 
faded out as school movements. The great exhibition of Surrealism, 1947, in 
Paris, left the beholder with the impression of being confronted only with the 
decadent tail end of a remarkable movement which gave to its time a sensational 
shock. The ideas out of which Surrealism developed, however, the undercurrents 
of events and of consciousness which gave it its birth, have not faded out even 
today. As long as the spiritual crisis of European man prevails, the thesis of which 
is, in the Hegelian sense—the philosopher greatly admired by André Breton—the 
Antique-Christian, Mediterranean culture, and the antithesis of which is the 
upheaval caused by exact science—the synthesis is still uncertain— we are in the 
middle of a significant process of reviewing and re-interpreting old values, dis- 
covering even the oldest ones, going back to the roots. This process will provide 
men of the future with a firm foundation based on the consciousness of science 
and its limits, and the emergence of a new myth, a new poetry and a new, prob- 
ably classic, art. We should call it a metamorphosis rather than a crisis, for the 


* This essay was awarded first prize in the international competition for art critics in 
January, 1955, based on the previous Biennale at Venice (Ed.). 
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process dates back as far as to the Renaissance and refers from here to the classic 
Greek scientists-philosophers.' 

There is a reasonable cause for works of art growing out of a spiritual basis 
identical with that which brought about Surrealism. The question whether 
Surrealism can survive, a question which is more than ten years old, was asked 
again in 1954 in Venice and those who could decipher the signs there, received 
a clear answer. This question of whether Surrealism can survive goes back to the 
erroneous conclusions of the art historians of the modern movement, that an Ism 
is finished when in the public eye it is overshadowed by another Ism, in our 
case perhaps by Abstract Art, or Social Realism, or Primitivism. But who can 
maintain that the search of the inner self of man has led to some final results, 
or that it has ceased, or that it has lost its grip on the imagination of modern 
man? And is not this search, which is actually at the basis not only of modern 
psychology but also of modern philosophy, sociology, ethnology, archeology and 
of all the arts, i.¢., the humanist sciences, the main concern of present-day man 
even although he seems to have replaced myth, religion and metaphysics by 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, the science of man?? In doing so, he has 
turned his attention to the one factor of primary importance, to man as the 
percipient. By adopting this attitude he is evading the other side, the reality of 
the world and the Substance of Being (as distinguished from its Existence) 
which can nevertheless only jointly form the Image, the Myth, the Scientific 
Truth, or whatever it may be called, in a word, the Wholeness. We are deeply 
indebted to philosophers such as Hiisserl, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, 
Sartre, and to writers such as Malraux, Alexis Carrel, and Camus, for having 
realized this problem; for having envisaged it as the Existentialist problem of 
the present day, refusing to deal with the question of Substance which has 
haunted the old imagination. But only temporarily. For as truly as man is crea- 
tive in all realms, he is already shaping a new image of the Substance, working 
on the clarification of UVhomme cel inconnu, a fact that is not only leading to a new 
humanism, a new conception of man, but also to a new conception of religious 
consciousness; to a new artistic imagery. We are indebted to depth-psychologists 
such as Freud and Jung, to the experimental psychologists of perception, of 
Gestalt, and also to modern psychiatrists, who have tried on a scientific basis to 
explore the unknown quantity of man’s psyche and the workings of the brain, 
the biological basis of imagination. It is as much a fact that Freud stood at the 
cradle of Surrealism as that Existentialism has its roots in the same soil as Sur- 
realism: the distrust of reality as an objective fact, the revolt against present-day 
conditions as permanent features, the conquest of man’s psyche. We may there- 
fore claim with certainty that a movement which has a past’ must have a future 


' The modern scientist is becoming aware of this connection and strives to arrive at the 
unity of outlook with which this early European science was endowed. See: Erwin Schrédin 
ger, Nature and the Greeks, Cambridge University Press, 1954; especially the chapter, ‘“The 
Motives for Returning to Ancient Thought.”’ 

*See: J. Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit, Berlin, 1931. 

* And how far back this past goes is obvious to all those who have studied the problem of 
the forerunners of Surrealism. See: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism. 
Mus. of Mod. Art, New York, 1946. An instructive booklet has been issued in this connec, 
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too. The question is only whether this future shall be understood as a petrified 
repetition of one of the stylistic stages of Surrealism or revivified according to 
the inner necessity which always creates new formulations of the age-old query 
of the Supernatural, the Imaginary, the Dream-like, the Subconscious, the 
Anti-Rational, the A-Rational, the Instinctive. In the first instance one could 
say that the early phase of Surrealism-—although it has followers, a second, a 
third generation of Surrealists in many countries—has no future. It was once an 
historic step, a phase, and as such remains of significance. The rest is Academism 
This has been fully demonstrated in the Biennale, both in its formal and psycho- 
logical implications. The raison d’étre for a new phase of Surrealism is, on the 
other hand, beyond any doubt and this has also been fully demonstrated at the 
Biennale. By awarding the great international prizes to artists who were either 
initiators of the Surrealist movement or had strong roots in it (the first prize 
for painting went to Max Ernst, the second prize to Mird, the first prize for 
sculpture to Arp), by inviting them to exhibit in special rooms reserved for them 
in the Italian Central Palace, the organizers of the Biennale made it clear from 
the start that these prizes are to be considered as prizes given for an historically 
established achievement in the modern movement. This historic display of 
Surrealism confronted the critic with the problem as to whether there was still 
something vital in this movement. The introduction to the catalogue, written by 
Professor Rodolfo Pallucchini, suggests that the assumption of the organizers 
of the Biennale on this point was a positive one, and it has been proved right. 

Both the art exploring the Super-Real as its main subject-matter, and the 
psychology underlying it, have moved ahead since the time when the Surrealist 
movement started and we look back not only on twenty years of antagonism 
between Freudianism and Jungianism, between the pan-sexualism in psychology 
and the archetypal conception of ideas, we also look back on a stage of scientific 
knowledge in which the rational, materialistic, and mechanistic approach (Freud 
being mainly a representative of this phase of science) has ceded its privileged 
position to one which is shaken in its beliefs by the discovery of the uncertainty 
principle in modern physics, a principle which reopens a wide vista on meta 
physical possibilities in science, which the modern physicist cannot refuse 
to acknowledge.‘ 

Although the Biennale could not claim to give a complete and systematic 


picture either of the historic movement of Surrealism or of its new developments, 


it nevertheless made us realize the aesthetic value and the vitality of this trend 
of art. Our study however is concerned with the whole problem. 


Surrealism in Retrospect. 


The display of thirty-two works of Max Ernst in Venice did not offer the same 
comprehensive picture of his development as the great retrospective exhibition 


tion, Le Fantastique dana l’ Art Belge de Bosch 4 Magritte. It is prefaced by Em. Langui, and 
has contributions by Paul Fierens, A. J. Wiertz, E.C. T. Mesens, René Magritte, and Jean 
Stevo. (Numéro Special, Les Arts Plastiques, Bruxelles.) 

* i. Schrédinger, What is Life?, Cambridge, 1944; Max Born, ‘‘Physies and Metaphysics,”’ 
Science News, No, 17, London, 1950; Werner Heisenberg, Philosophie Problems of Nuclear 
Science, London, 1952; A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, 1945 
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with its eighty-three items covering the years since 1914, in Knokke-Le Zoute 
in the summer of 1953. This may be the reason why the room of Max Ernst in 
the Italian Central Palace was not the most impressive one-man show of a living 
artist at the Biennale. Nevertheless, the prize was given to the man who was the 
initiator and who still is one of the most resourceful representatives of the move- 
ment. It was only with Ernst that one could speak of a Surrealist painting which 
has developed special means of approach and expression.’ Two facts strike one 
when studying this retrospective exhibition of works by Max Ernst. The first 
most important one for the appreciation of the artist himself, is that no Surrealist 
theory can do justice to its artistic value, for it is above all the aesthetic quality, 
the inventiveness of new imaginative forms and techniques, the taste and sense of 
color which impress themselves on the beholder and which prove from picture 
to picture that Max Ernst is first and foremost a painter and only secondarily a 
Surrealist. This is in fact the most positive criticism one can make of him. The 
period in which the Freudian subconscious and the device of automatism, pro- 
voking the subconscious to materialize, have dominated the artistic intent are 
represented by works such as “L’éléphant de Célébes,” 1921, whereas in the 
pictures where frottage technique is imitated in paint and the typical bird visions 
are combined with it, the purely painterly and the psycho-analytical approaches 
are evenly balanced. This period of Max Ernst’s work is well represented as is also 
the one in which he has reached a genuine poeticism—that is to say in the paint- 
ings depicting dreamlike seascapes or forests which tower like somber mountain 
islands from, and reach into, a fathomless infinity with a sun or a full moon 
vibrating above or in it, assuming the shape of a circle, a spherical plane, or a 
ring. They are children of the lyrical spirit which inspired the full moon pictures 
of Edvard Munch or Arnold Bécklin’s Toteninsel. 

Max Ernst’s early work shows inspirations from different sources: Cubism, 
de Chirico, Constructivism, Klee, (especially in the long poetical titles), Braque’s 
and Picasso’s papiers collés, Ernst’s collages, to name only a few from the con- 
temporary scene. To balance this statement one must not forget the great impact 
which Ernst’s revolutionary creative capacity and his wit made on contemporary 
art. In Max Ernst’s later work the coloristic approach plays a more dominant 
role. It was only about 1934 that his color became light and even gay, sometimes 
fluorescent but mainly rich, calm, and mature. This development has reached its 
climax during the last seven years. The idea of the superimposition of color 
planes, handled in such a masterly way by Picabia and Masson, seems to have 
preoccupied Max Ernst most recently. No miniatures are included in the ex- 
hibition, although a few sculptures. Some paintings show a preoccupation with 
monumental sculptural forms presented in strong earthen colors. A tendency 
towards geometric (celestial) abstraction combined with Surrealist elements 
comes to the fore in some of his latest works, whereas in the early pictures the 
photographic-realist element predominates which is so indispensable to the 
Surrealist for the expression of his dream world and his biological thoughts. 

The second fact which strikes one when contemplating this exhibition of Max 


* André Breton, Le Surrealisme et la Peinture, New York, 1945. 
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Ernst’s is the individualistic rootlessness and solitude of the modern artist, 
He is deprived of his position in a solid society but also of the humanism and 
the religious world-view which so strongly supported the art of former times and 
which has been dissolved in the process of scientific development. The fact is 
simply that Max Ernst, shaken in his idealism through the events of the first 
world war, was driven into the Nihilism of the Dadaist movement. As a Dadaist 
he took Humanism and religious conceptions as the mere wicked inventions of the 
bourgeois mind of his age. He discharged himself of them as of a burden, and the 
Surrealist Max Ernst was left looking into an inner world emptied of all the 
ideals, ethical, aesthetic, and universal, with which man has ever tried to com- 
prehend and render life by way of symbolic similes, and bereft of this humani- 
tarian order which is an analogy of the order of creation. The result of course 
is the representation of purely biological reactions which register the prevalence 
of primary urges and offer on the psychological plane the broken fragments of 
an otherwise whole image with all the terror and confusion it involves. Without 
the complications produced by the war and the revolution Max Ernst would be 
what he innermost is, a Romantic painter of the type of Caspar David Friedrich. 

All the new methods mentioned and invented by Ernst are methods of pure 
psychic automatism, which as defined theoretically by Breton, claim to express 
the real functioning of thought. It is a way of thinking in the absence of all 
control exercised by reason and outside all aesthetic and moral preoccupations. 
Surrealism rests on the belief in the superior reality of associations neglected 
before its time; in the omnipotence of dreams, in the disinterested play 
of thought.* Other automatic methods were developed later on.” What should be 
pointed out is that basically automatism is no new device, that Max Ernst, was 
conscious of Leonardo da Vinci’s statements to this effect.’ With the one differ- 
ence, that there is nothing left of the mysticism which penetrated Leonardo’s 
world of thought whether artistic or scientific. Automatism not only provokes 
associations (not necessarily subconscious ones) it also corresponds to a philos- 
ophy in which chance takes the role from a higher order, from cosmos and 
harmony. The philosophy of chance is basically sceptical and even nihilistic. 

With the step from Ernst to Dali we proceed from psychology to psychiatry. 
In a series of water colors exhibited in the Spanish pavilion both Dali's paranoiac- 
critical activity (which he defined as a systematic violent irruption of man’s 
desire into the world, a spontaneous method of irrational association of the 
phenomenon of delirium),® and his more recent ambition, to reconquer the 
technique of the old masters so as to express the nuclear conception of physics 
with it, are illustrated. Dali held earlier in 1954 in Rome a large retrospective 
exhibition of paintings, water colors, (among which were 102 illustrations to 
Dante’s Divine Comedy), drawings and jewelry in the Sale dell’Aurora Pallavicini, 
which attracted great attention both through the works displayed there and the 


* André Breton, Manifestes Surréalistes, Paria, 1924-1930 

7 Anyone interested can find them in Breton’s Dictionnaire Abrégé du Surrealiam, Paris, 
1938. 

* Max Ernst, Beyond Painting, New York, 1948 

® Salvador Dali, Conquest of the Irrational, New York, 1935 
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theatrical extravagancies of the painter himself. It showed however clearly that 
to épater le bourgeois is no program in itself any more, although great doses of it 
were contained in Dadaism, in early Surrealism and in Futurism. In these move- 
ments a definite revolutionary and political bias has taken the place of the purely 
artistic tendency of this slogan at the end of the last century. Without Dadaism 
neither the art of Ernst or Dali, of Arp or Klee or Miré are, historically seen, 
comprehensible. Dada, the phenomenon of the post-war crisis of 1914-18 was 
welcomed by Paris as ‘a way of salvation.’”’ Here was a monster which could 
create the necessary void. Here was a: first-class offensive arm.'® 

It is from Arp’s Dadaism and his automatic drawings, collages, and wood 
reliefs that his plastic art of pure organic forms has developed."' From him the 
line goes directly to Henry Moore, who also has deep roots in Surrealism. Mird, 
who for a long period in his career was attracted by Surrealism was, apart from 
that, spellbound by popular art, influenced by Abstract Art and Klee, above all 
however by the signs and symbols of the pictographic and ideographic stage in 
the development of man’s writing. These latter elements constitute the personal 
contribution of Miré to modern art. In the room reserved for him in the Italian 
Central Palace, the different stages of his painting could be studied and the 
Spanish pavilion provided # series of colored lithographs which actually won the 
prize. Some of the recent large size paintings of this Spanish master belonged 
to the most exquisite works exhibited this year in Venice. His and Ben Nichol- 
son’s rooms were probably the most striking ones of any living artist there. 

Masson is also as individual and surprising an artist as Miré; inventive, 
personal, penetrating. Only seven paintings of his were on show in the 
French pavilion. Masson however makes his strongest impression as a draftsman 
in combination with written texts, whereas Miré is the great painter and com- 
pletely unliterary. Masson is more metaphysical, Miré more naive and full of 
artistic humor. Masson is heavy with tradition, Miré lighthearted like a people’s 
carnival; Masson is esoteric, Miré popular." 

The German pavilion harbored a display of s-veral aspects of Klee’s art. In 
Klee’s art the fantastic, the mystical quality are at the basis of his supernatural, 
surreal revelations and although many modern devices of technique and pro- 
cedure were used and adapted by him, what is original with him was very well 
illustrated here. “I often dream,” he once wrote, “of a work of a vast scope 
covering the whole range of art, the elemental, the objective, the content, and the 
style. That dream will certainly remain a dream; but it is a good thing now and 
again to imagine what in our day is only a vague possibility. It cannot be hurried. 
It must grow, and it will grow, and when the time is ripe for that work to appear, 
all the better. We must seek it. We have found some parts of it, but not the 
whole.”’” In opposition to dartrinaire Surrealism, Klee’s aim was art, whereas 


'° Georges Huguet, “L’esprit Dada dans le Peinture,’’ Cahiers d’Art, Paris, 1932, 1934 

"Arp, On My Way, New York, 1948 

2 Interview with Mirdé in Possibilities. Problems of Contemporary Art, New York, 1947. 
See also: M. Leiris and G. Limbour, André Masson et son Univers, Genéve-Paris, London, 
1947 

Paul Klee, Uber die moderne Kunst, Bern, 1946. English translation: Paul Klee on 
Modern Art, London, 1945 
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Breton proudly confessed that the Surrealists were mere registering machines, 
who were not hypnotized by the pattern that they traced. That they were serving 
perhaps a yet nobler cause. So they honestly gave back the talent lent to them." 


The Freudian and the Jungian Phase of Surrealism. 


Here we come against two theses which should support our particular point 
of view. The first thesis is that Surrealism is like a tree with roots in analytical 
psychology, a powerful trunk of artistic achievement (Ernst, Dali, Tanguy, 
Magritte) and strong branches. The second thesis is, that it is only the trunk 
and some of the branches which can be defined as strictly Surrealist according 
to the definition given by Breton. These branches are represented by paintings 
of Carzou, Coutaud, Labisse, Goerg, and some early works of Brauner in the 
French pavilion, by Ende, Cremer, Schlichter, and Zimmermann.in the German, 
by Hutter, Giitersloh, and Lehmden in the Austrian, by Lucien Freud in the 
British, and by Savinio in the Italian pavilions. The Belgians with a large retro- 
spective show of Magritte and Delvaux and more than twenty smaller masters of 
contemporary fantastic and Surrealist art,!® demonstrated how strongly this 
makes itself felt in the home country of H. Bosch, Peter Huys, and A. J. Wiertz. 
It is the school of de Chirico, Ernst, Dali, Magritte, Klee, Léonor Fini, the tra- 
dition of James Ensor, Felicien Rops, F. Khnopff, Odilon Redon, of Chagall, 
Duchamp, Picabia, and Giacometti, but mainly of the first five masters and their 
vocabulary which we meet here. With Arp, Miré, Klee, with Delvaux, and later 
on with Francis Bacon (Great Britain), with Appel (Holland), de Kooning 
(USA) with Hundertwasser (Austria), Guiette and Keunen (Belgium) and also 
with Wols, Dubuffet, Michaux, Bryen, (not represented at the Biennale) some- 
thing else is growing out of the old soil of Surrealism. This expansion, leading to 
a complete change of artistic attitude and achievement, draws our attention to 
the fact that Surrealism is only one among several totally different trends of 
modern art aiming at the irrational. This obsession with the irrational is also 
the inner reason of the modern interest in the art of children, of the mentally 
deranged, of Neo-Primitivism, of the study of archaic and primitive art, of all 
fantastic art (of which Surrealism, with its emphasis on the alogical element, on 
surprise, on shock and the marvelous, is only one branch) of the Metaphysical 
school and of Expressionism. The acte gratuit of André Gide in “Les Caves du 
Vatican” and Robert Graves’ “Historical Grammar of Poetic Myth” (The 
White Goddess), Ouspensky’s and Gurdjieff’s “In Search of the Miraculous,” 
Jung’s “Aion,” Heidegger’s ‘““Holzwege,” and Aldous Huxley’s ‘““The Doors of 
Perception” (the apotheosis of Mescalin, i.e., of drugs)——what do they mean but 
the breaking of the chains of a frustrating Rationalism, to provide man with a 
wider field of sensation and inner experience, thus paving the way to a deeper 
vision of life? 

With Bacon we are in the company of a man deprived of all illusions and the 
feeling for human dignity, screaming with anxiety in his Existentialist Nothing- 
ness. With a psychotically meticulous eagerness, different stages of this nihilistic 


4 Quoted from André Breton, What is Surrealism?, London, 1936 
‘6 Le Fantastique dans l’Art Belge, op. cit 
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hell are depicted in sequence, like shots of a film camera, a Kafka world of re- 
fined self-torture and emptiness, of a debased mankind left without refuge in the 
belief that there is hope even if not for man then at least for God (The utmost 
that Kafka could succeed in believing). Bacon’s visions display in a cold process 
the inner trembling, the slow and perpetual dying, the terror of loneliness, of 
helplessness, of vacuum. We say cold process, because it does not arise out of 
the despair of the heart, as was the case with Soutine, but out of the cruelty of 
the brain. It is not cold, however, in the way that Dali or Magritte are cold, 
in their manner of execution; it is cold in conception. It is fear, but as if visualized 
by a surgeon with an obviously sadistic predilection. Such states of mind are 
present in modern man when contemplating the horrors of atomic warfare and 
destruction, such states of mind are known from nightmares. It is the alter ego, 
the shadow of the artist’s own Ego which is at work here. It is not a question of 
& program as in the case of Magritte; it is a state of mind which might interest 
any psychologist and humanist, for here man is depicted in his most pitiful condi- 
tion, man, who in all his grandeur is more miserable than the animal, because 
cursed with knowledge and the blackness of his own soul—deprived of the grace 
and power to bring into subjection his self-destructive, self-humiliating urge. 
Bacon’s influence on Graham Sutherland and Reg Butler, his reputation in 
England expressed in general terms of uneasiness, speak of his genuine source of 
inspiration. His challenge at the Biennale may prove to have been the strongest 
of all the Surrealists—-which also means the power it provokes to mobilize the 
inner forces of resistance against such a conception of man. As it becomes more 
and more certain to the many that the unconscious and the dream world is not 
only dominated by libidinous wishes, it becomes also clear that it is not dominated 
only by destructive urges.'* What goes beyond it is what Jung calls the conjunc- 
tion, the balance of opposites, the unity created by the opposing forces. 
Traces of the Freudian Surrealist school, a repetition of sterile formulae, are 
also to be found in the work of the American Symbolic Realists such as Paul 
Cadmus, Julio Castellanos, Charles Rain, George Tooker, Alton Pickens." The 
Surrealist compositions of the English painter Paul Nash also derive from the 
Freudian school, whereas Sutherland’s work does not. The Russian-born Pavel 
Tchelitchew or the Chilian Matta (Roberto Sebastiano Matta Echaurren) 
explore the biological aspect of man and his consciousness in a medical, dissecting 
spirit, remaining however like the Freudian theory of Surrealism in a materialistic 
sphere and conception of the unconscious. Delvaux on the other hand is a poet, 
the poet of death and youth, of a dream world composed of young women and 
the skeleton in the realm of the full moon and its still enchantment. There is a 
spell of beauty upon it, both in the human figures and the architecture. An eternal 
question seems to float around these quiet personages. Only seldom is there an 
intrusion of waking reality in the shape of a strange appearance in clothes or 
interiors of Victorian taste, or of the twentiety-century man who, buttoned up 
and reading his newspaper, passes life by without seeing it. With Delvaux as 
'* See: J. A. Hadfield, Dreams and Nightmares, Pelican Books, London, 1954. 


See: Symbolic Realism in American Painting, Catalogue with preface by Lincoln 
Kirstein, The Institute of Contemporary Arts, London, 1950. 
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with de Chirico the perspective is infinity of distance, melancholy; Ingres-like 
classicism, a longing for the ideal. In spite of everything in Delvaux’s world 
seeming equivocal and mysterious, nothing in it is painful. One accepts the riddle 
of life as it is stated in the immobility of the faces and the poses of the figures. 
These pictures do not speak to the intellect but directly to the emotions, and 
from there they seep slowly into our consciousness; whereas the critical intellect, 
when it is confronted with an automatic picture, is at once on the alert, and 
loses itself in cool subtleties of analysis, while the feelings, fruitful stratum as 
they are of our inner life, remain untouched. Although on the whole treated 
as dream landscapes, the pictures of Delvaux have more to do with sophisticated 
literary themes than with uncontrolled visions of the subconscious. The elements 
of the classical landscape and architecture, of old-fashioned interiors, of silent 
engines, the fixation on death and youth and beauty, they are all, at least in the 
shape in which they appear here, more of a lyrical than of an archetypal sig- 
nificance. In this connection it may be right to mention that of all contemporary 
forerunners of Surrealism, de Chirico with his artistic and symbolic imagery had 
and still has a decisive influence on the Surrealist conception. 

Of the two sculptors with Surrealist tendencies in their work which were repre- 
sented at the Biennale, Germaine Richier’s macabre oeuvre has assimilated some 
of Giacometti’s metaphysical Surrealism and form-speech. She covers her elon- 
gated, worm-eaten or corroded and spider-like shapes with a texture reminding 
one of bark, alluding thus to the biological metamorphosis of man and tree, a 
theme well-known already to classical Greek mythology but here treated with 
all the decadence and morbidity typical of 20th-century man. Man ceases to be 
man, and degraded into a lower order of life, becomes a vegetable. Reg Butler 
on the other hand, hesitates between the animism with which he endows his 
machine-like constructiotvs and the tendency to identify man with lower anima! 
organisms such as insects. This latter idea has already attracted artists such as 
Redon, Ensor and Franz Kafka, but in the case of Reg Butler primitive magic 
conceptions are translated into the realm of mechanized civilization, thus giving 
expression to the fascination exercised by the machine. The whole can be con- 
ceived, as indeed it has been by Catholic writers such as Weidlé, Champigneulle, 
Berdyaev, and Sedimayr, as the “degradation of man.” But we can also trace in 
it this untamable urge of modern man to find a common denominator for the 
phenomenon of life, well-known to the old Hindu philosophy; to go back to the 
roots even here, to the truth of perception and thought, to the elemental, to the 
primary quality. A similar tendency can be observed in the work of Dubuffet, 
although in a different manner. Dubuffet has pushed the “unintentional” as far 
back as to the structure of ‘“‘matter’’ itself, the most ordinary, low matter, such 
as the surface of mortar, or mud, or the patterns formed by the rain on dust, and 
the “primitive” into the realm of the scribble of more or less obscene origin, to 
be found in the inscriptions and illustrative drawings in W.C.’s or on walls in the 
suburbs and its pavements,"* whereas Wols, Michaux, Bryen, have taken the 
automatic device further to the realm of the dream-like visionary (Michaux) or 


1* See also: Georges Limbour, Tableau Bon Levain 4 Vous, De cuire la Pate, L'Art Brut 
de Jean Dubuffet, Paris, 1953. 
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the filigreed and nervous “doodling,” with microscopic images of the tissues of 
living organisms or imaginary maps of towns and Jandscapes—alcohol here played 
the role which drugs have played elsewhere, heightening the degree of suscepti- 
bility, making the desert of the modern metropolis flourish and the threshold of 
consciousness recede beyond recognizability (Wols, Bryen). In Cuba, on the 
other hand, Wifredo Lam poured his Surrealist ideology into the still living 
imperative Voodoo magic of his tropical home country, thus combining both the 
archaic-animistic element and the conscious forcing open of the doors of the 
unconscious. The case of the Mexican Tamayo is analogous. 

From these few instances therefore one can draw the conclusion that the roots 
of Surrealism are still alive, expanding unobserved under the surface until they 
burst out here and there into new shoots. How different however, how changed 
is the angle from which some of these new artists approach their unconscious 
life to tap from it their imagery! It is in harmony with the changed “inner need”’ 
which can no longer accept any elements of thought, of analysis and form which 
do not correspond to this inner need. To express it in terms of psychology one is 
inclined to say that the Freudian phase of Surrealism is over and that we are in 
the middle of a process which leads to what might be called the Jungian phase. 
It is much less dominated by the supremacy of science and ratio, it is less auto- 
matic and materialistic, less nihilistic than the Dada ancestry of Surrealism, 
less concerned with the libido and more with its sublimation, the archetypal, 
the mythical, the primary spiritual quality—and after the lowest state in art and 
cultural consciousness has been reached—that is to say, in Dubuffet, who works 
on the axioms of Schwitters, of the Palaeolithicum, of Klee, of drawings by 


children under five years of age, of Max Ernst and the visual material offered by 
microscopic research, there is a reasonable hope that the Surrealist artist of the 
future will think with C. G. Jung that ‘‘We moderns are bound to revive the 
spirit, i.e., to make elemental experiences. This is the only possibility of breaking 
through the magic circle of biological happenings.’’* 


"OC. G. Jung, “Der Gegensatz Freud und Jung,”’ in the volume, Seelemprebleme der 
Gegenwart, Zurich, 1931. 





FRUSTRATIONS OF SOCIALIST REALISM 
ZBIGNIEW FOLEJEWSKI 


For some time now, there has been a great deal of discussion, occasional ex- 
pectations and frequent disappointment and confusion among those concerned 
with art behind the Iron Curtain. Since it is becoming more and more obvious 
that all the political and cultural developments that have been shaking the 
Soviet-dominated world cannot leave us indifferent, it is only natural to sum 
up the recent discussion on socialist realism. 

It is a well-known fact that, compared to the situation today, art in Soviet 
Russia during the first decade after the revolution was relatively free. In the 
climate of this violent chaotic period there were produced many valuable works 
in literature, music, and literary criticism. It cannot be denied that the revolution 
stimulated certain talents and freed, as it were, certain artistic ideas. Being 
unable to foresee the strict political control that the future had in store, many 
Russian poets, critics, musicians, etc., ‘full-throatedly’’—to borrow Maiakov- 
skii’s expression—voiced their feelings and dreams. Futurists, cosmists, imaginists, 
acmeists, constructivists—to cite some of the better known ‘‘ists’’—formed 
groups, schools, fraternities. They published naive but sincere manifestoes, and 
courageously recited their “‘istic’’ poems before undisciplined but not seldom very 
receptive audiences. Maiakovskii’s and Esenin’s poems, Sholokhov’s and 
Lesnov’s novels fascinated readers in Russia and abroad with their dynamic 
realism, their sharp dramatic conflicts and social fervor. Russian critics of the 
Formalist School discussed, at the same time, the secrets of language in its 
purely artistic function, and withstood the attacks of Marxist vulgarizers. 
Russian literature, which in the nineteenth century stood high in the world’s 
esteem, still showed greatness and made its way to Western countries in spite of 
Russia’s political isolation. 

But gradually the doctrinarian dictates took hold over the undisciplined 
revolutionary writers and artists. EKsenin’s and Maiakovskii’s suicidal deaths 
mark the road of increasing control which more and more reduced art to ful- 
filling of “social assignments”. Finally the program of the so-called socialist 
realism was officially proclaimed and this put the end to any serious creative 
work. 

What is socialist realism? In shirt-sleeve English it can be described as a 
formula of presenting the reality not as it is but as it should be. For the artists 
and subsequently for their audience, the Russian people, this ingenious formula 


created a dilemma, since in practice they were not able to express anything with- 


” 


out being sure that it fulfilled the ‘‘should-be” qualification. The practice of 
“re-insuring” works of art with more or less ‘““Party-authorized” critics gradually 
sterilized even the most genuine talents. 

Recent statistics from Soviet libraries and publishing houses indicate that the 
readers became surfeited with the diet of socialist realism. Although much is 
being published, contemporary works are not popular with the readers, who 
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demonstrate their preference by turning to the old bourgeois masters. Statistics 
of translations into foreign languages indicate a similar surfeit. The ‘second 
golden age” of Russian literature has petered out. The once-sharp sword of 
cultural and ideological propaganda has become so dull that even the political 
leaders for a while seemed to have been willing to ease the pressure. 

An almost open admission that the program of socialist realism was a failure 
came in August, 1953, when the official literary periodical in Soviet Russia, 
Literaturnaia Gazela opened a discussion on such self-revealing topics as the 
danger of the “re-insurance’”’ procedure and the necessity of “truthfulness to 
life” in art. The first article, “Against Re-insurance in Literary Criticism’’ by 
I. Karasev' was rather inconspicuous, but in the course of his argument the 
author dared to remind the writers and the critics of the apparently obvious truth 
that “only a work inspired by truthfulness to life can find its way to the heart of 
the people’. The sin of ‘varnishing the reality” is branded in the article as the 
fault of the editors and the critics who by their near-sighted directives “push the 
writers upon @ slippery road’’. 

The true meaning of this incipient quarrel was, of course, difficult to grasp. 
It seemed to have become obvious that without some sort of real human prob- 
lems and conflicts art, even in a socialist society, provides but little stimulation 
and interest.? The timidity in approaching real issues was understandably great 
both among the writers and the critics. No one dared to denounce the theory of 
socialist realism and no one knew how far to go in portraying the “unvarnished 
truth”. Nevertheless, the need of some change must have been strong, for, the 
slogan, “the unvarnished truth’ suddenly became the word to conjure with, 
both in the Soviet Union and the Soviet-dominated countries. 

Perhaps the most significant, apparently at least semi-official, enunciation in 
this respect was the editorial in Literaturnaia Gazeta on August 27, 1953, ‘“Ex- 
press the Truth of Life.”’ In the atmosphere of the existing literary practice, 
many of the statements in this article must have sounded almost ‘“revolution- 
ary.”’ The author asserted, for example,‘that the reader does not believe and 
does not want ready slogans and solutions, that he knows that real life is much 
more complex than the literary stencils he gets in current Soviet works, that 
literature should “‘without fear’’ reveal true conflicts. Nothing was said in the 
article against socialist realism, but its confrontation with reality spoke for 
itself: “At the same time when, for example, the problem of inadequate produc- 
tion of the necessities of life is extremely acute, the literary heroes, without even 
a thought, buy motorcycles, suits, sewing machines and phonographs in any 
provincial town...” 

Along similar lines a lively discussion developed. In the somewhat confused 
climate after Stalin’s death, the authorities did not find it wise to press too hard 


' “Protiv perestrakhovke v literature’, Literaturnaia Gazeta, No. 100, August 22, 1953. 

* Cf. A. Salinskii’s article, ‘Against Stencils” (‘‘Protivskhemy’’) in Literaturnaia Gazeta, 
No. 124, October 24, 1953, where the author complains of ‘‘conflictlessness’’ in Soviet drama. 
In another article, ‘Creative Life Should be the Key”’ (‘“T'vorcheskaia zhizn’ dolzhna byt’ 
kliuchem’’), Literaturnaia Gazeta, No. 128, October 29, 1953, we find similar complaints that 
‘living people, with their thoughts, passions and enthusiasms are rare guests in contempo- 
rary (Soviet) theater.’ 
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at this point, and Soviet periodicals during the years 1953-54 were filled with 
complaints and hopes that something would be done about the notorious “dull- 
ness” of Soviet literature, its ‘dull, grey, mediocre, obscure images,’” its “lack 
of sincerity,’ its “dead abstraction of statistical average,’’® etc., etc. At the 
meeting of the officers of the Union of Soviet Writers, held in October, 1953, the 
need of an All-Union Meeting of Writers was voiced by the majority with an 
unspoken hope for a change in the literary program of socialist realism pro- 
claimed by the First All-Union Meeting some twenty years earlier. 

The impact of this apparently incipient reappraisal of the official program in 
Soviet Russia was also felt in other Soviet-dominated countries. But the writers 
and critics there had to wait until the situation in Soviet Russia would clear up, 
and thus no works like Ehrenburg’s The Thaw or Zorin’s Guests could have been 
produced there. Nevertheless, the doctrine of socialist realism temporarily was 
less vigorously promoted and the slogan, “unvarnished truth’ was generously 
quoted in articles and in speeches at various local and national meetings that 
took place in the Spring of 1954.* 

From the historical perspective it seems that the most pregnant charge voiced 
in Soviet Russia during the period of relatively free discussion could have been 
the one made in the article quoted above, “Express the Truth of Life.” It stated 
that the literary directives during the last two decades were formulated in an 
essentially static, and subsequently false frame of reference, since art should 
express life as it is, namely in its true, dynamic process. If this postulate could have 
been compatible with the party doctrine for any length of time, literature would 
have been winner thereby. But the dilemma lies in the fact that life in Soviet 
Russia is governed by a static and rigid doctrine which cannot tolerate any 
dynamic process if it wants to survive. It is true that for a while the Party itself 
seemed to approve of some concessions, but such a temporary action could only 
have been undertaken as a strategic, disinfectory move. The net result of the 
discussion is that although it is obvious that something should be done, nothing 
that would mean any real change can be done under the existing conditions. For, 
to change the principle of socialist realism, which is the function of the rigid 
Party doctrine, would be to change the doctrine itself. Year after year, decade 
after decade, works of art can only be a “schematic variation’’ of always the 
same theme. There may be some improvement in language and style, but the 
writers learned their lesson as to what their role in the Comunist society was, and 


*]. Pitliar, “Characters and Clichés”’ (‘‘Kharaktery i skhemy’’), Literaturnaia Gazeta, 
No. 108, September 10, 1953. 

*V. Pomerantsev, ‘“‘About Sincerity in Literature’ (“Ob iskrennom v literature’’), 
Novyi Mir, Vol. 12, December, 1953. 

5]. Pitliar, loc. cit. 

* Cf., for example, the report on the ‘11th Council of Art and Culture”’ in Warsaw (Nowa 
Kultura, No. 20, 1954). It may be of interest to note that in another Slavic country, Jugo- 
slavia, the situation at the Congress of Writers and Critics, held in Belgrad in April, 1954, 
was somewhat different. Although Jugoslavia, being a Communist country, also must have 
some control of art, nevertheless, the discussion there appeared to have been a much more 
free exchange of opinions. Symptomatically, the adepts of socialist realism in Belgrad could 
only complain that the majority of their colleagues prefer Western modernism. 
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as to what kind of ‘“unvarnished truth” they were to depict. To be sure, some of 
them misunderstood the situation and hastened to produce works expressing 
what they believed was going to be the new spirit. But when the All-Union 
Meeting of Writers finally took place in December, 1954, they all admitted 
publicly that they were mistaken. With the exception of some bitter remarks, 
there was, of course, no real counter-offensive against the program of socialist 
realism. Nevertheless, the short period of The Thaw remains an interesting 
episode in the recent history of art behind the Iron Curtain.’ 


7 It may be added that the reverberations of this episode can still be observed both in 
Soviet Russia and in other [ron Curtain countries. An interesting contradiction was recently 
posed in the speech of one of the greatest Soviet writers, M. Sholokhov, at the 20th Meeting 
of the Communist Party held in Moscow in February this year. Sholokhov, somewhat 
anachronistically describing himself as a ‘‘man whom God did not endow with a gentle 
character,’’ praised the Communist Party as the ‘‘Mother of Soviet literature,’’ but, at the 
same time, described her children, the vast majority of the Soviet writers, ag ‘‘Dead souls.”’ 
The reporter of Pravda (cf. No. 52) noted that the comparison was applauded. 











SEMBLANCE, SYMBOL, AND EXPRESSION IN THE AESTHETICS OF 
SUSANNE LANGER 


ARTHUR BERNDTSON 


The aesthetics of Susanne Langer is notable for its theories of the aesthetic 
object as a semblance or virtual object; of the semblance as a symbol whose 
import is feeling or emotion; and of that emotion as having a purely symbolic 
status, being neither experienced nor otherwise actual. These views are set forth 
in her Feeling and Form (1953), and the theories of the art symbol and its emo- 
tion are also stated in her Philosophy in a New Key (1942). In the earlier of these 
books Mrs. Langer proposed a catholic theory of symbolic function as a “new 
key”’ or tonality in philosophy. She distinguished at length between signals and 
symbols;! between “discursive’’ and ‘‘presentational’’ forms of symbolism; and 
between language as a discursive form and ritual, myth, and art as presenta- 
tional forms of symbolism. In this work art was but one of several topics and the 
theory of art as a symbol was confined to music. The theory was generalized in 
Feeling and Form to cover all of the arts and a theory of semblance was added. 
A further accomplishment of the later work is a full study of each of the major 
arts, which not only develops in detail the dual theme of semblance and symbol, 
but also offers a vivid succession of ideas about the individual problems and 
powers of the several arts. Mrs. Langer recommends a studio approach to the 
aesthetician. She incorporates that virtue in her writing, and with it another 
virtue that is at least as rare. For her discussion of the individual arts is not 
mainly an examination of internal techniques and a praise of external values. 
It has, on the contrary, a temper as genuinely philosophical as that of the general 
aesthetic. 

In that aesthetic, Mrs. Langer begins with a statement of the symbolic nature 
of art and then passes on to the theory of semblance. This procedure is ap- 
propriate to her purposes, which are first to establish art among the types of 
symbolic activity, and then to propose a basic character of aesthetic form that 
would be capable of significant differentiation in the several arts. Since the 
present examination does not consider either of the contexts to which those pur- 
poses are relevant, it may take advantage of the apparent logical priority of 
semblance to emotional symbolization and start with the analysis of the theory of 
semblance. That theory engages the immediate character of the work of art, 
which logically precedes the departure via semiosis to the emotion that is meant. 
A semblance may have signs within its own structure; it may in various ways 
be propitious for the signifying of emotion; and it is logically possible that the 

' In Philosophy in a New Key, the two specific terms are ‘‘sign’’ and ‘“‘symbol,”’ and there 
is no designation for the generic vehicle of meaning. In Feeling and Form, ‘‘sign’’ is ap 
propriated for the general use, and ‘‘signal’’ is introduced as the term coordinate with “‘sym 
bol.’’ To avoid confusion, I have used “‘signal’’ wherever the appropriate concept is in- 
volved. In the exposition of Mrs. Langer’s views, ‘‘symbol’’ and its derivatives may be read 
in the specific sense adopted by Mrs. Langer. In other places I have generally used them 
interchangeably with ‘‘sign’’ and its derivatives, in order to season generality with fluency. 
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semblance should actually be interpreted as a sign of the emotion. But that in- 
terpretation is provided by the beholder of the semblance; it is not a property 
entailed by the semblance. It is therefore possible to accept a theory of semblance 
without commitment to the other leading theories with which it is joined in the 
aesthetic now under consideration. 

The first or most obvious attribute of semblance, according to Mrs. Langer, is 
a tendency of the work of art to appear “dissociated from its mundane environ- 
ment.’ The work of art creates an impression of “ ‘otherness’ from reality.” It 
has an “air of illusion, of being a sheer image.’* The status of image does not 
indicate an intra-mental content or a representation of objects in nature. An 
actual building can become an image in our experience when it ‘presents itself 
purely to our vision, i.e., as a sheer visual form.”* When thus presented, the ob- 
ject is abstracted from the physical, causal, and practical orders of ordinary per- 
ception, and becomes a virtual object, having no being or essence apart from its 
appearance to the mode of sensation then in operation. It has no “core of ac- 
tuality” from which other attributes might follow than those given in the im- 
mediate appearance.’ But it does not constitute a world of dream into which 
we might be tempted to escape from ordinary reality; it is “given us to look at, 
not to live in.’’* 

The image which is the essence of the aesthetic object is not necessarily visual; 
but further understanding of the notion of semblance may come from Mrs. 
Langer’s treatment of semblance in the visual arts, as in painting. The “primary 
illusion” or basic abstraction of the painter is ‘“‘virtual space.’”’ This is not the 
space of common experience, which is amorphous, or of scientific thought, which 
is “purely abstract.”’ Experiential space is known by “sight and touch, by free 
motion and restraint, far and near sounds, voices lost or re-echoed.’” The virtual 
space of the painter’s composition is “an entirely visual affair,” which is ‘‘self- 
contained and independent.” In the space of practical life we supplement our 
visual awareness of spatial forms and relations by using “‘memory, recorded 
measurements, beliefs about the physical constitution of things.”* In virtual 
space the skill of the painter must provide “visual substitutes’’ for the fore- 
going aids; for which reason “a direct copy of what we see is not enough.” 
Virtual space is created by the artist; it emerges “at the first stroke of brush or 
pencil that concentrates the mind entirely on the picture plane and neutralizes 
the actual limits of vision.’’* What the painter does is to shape that space and 
carve perceptual forms out of it. But the mere creation of space is not sufficient: 
it does no more than to make “the universe in which the symbolic form exists.” 
These forms are likewise virtual. Paints are materials, which are actual; but the 
colors in a picture are virtual elements, having in their environment in virtual 
space such attributes as warmth, tension, and weight. 


* Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 45. 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 214. 

* Tbid., p. 228. 

" Ibid., p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 73. 

* Tbid., p. S4 
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These descriptions of semblance undoubtedly answer to some of the char- 
acteristic aspects of the aesthetic consciousness; but questions arise as to the 
nature and extent of the abstraction or separation involved in semblance. Three 
hypotheses may be proposed for the development and evaluation of a theory of 
semblance: that semblance essentially is an abstraction from reality, or from 
essence, or from the self that apprehends the semblance. 

The notion of “otherness from reality” in Mrs. Langer’s exposition suggests an 
abstraction from reality, and that may also be the purport of the stated sepa- 
ration of the virtual object from the physical and causal orders, which are com- 
mon definitions of reality or clues to it. But semblance may not be the appear- 
ance of otherness from reality, or the appearance of appearance, but appearance 
in a simpler and less self-conscious mode, neither claiming reality nor disclaiming 
it. Separation from the physical order may mean a filtering out of part of the 
idea of substance; but it does not mean sheer flux or a denial of modes of coherent 
coexistence, for semblance retains the fixed medium of the work of art and 
forms are scrupulously organized. Semblance thus preserves the formal or 
ordering virtues of substance, while dropping out the metaphysical notion of a 
metempirical substrate and perhaps omitting the empirical but contingent 
notion of substance qua wood, iron, living body, and the like. To the extent that 
semblance behaves in this fashion, it dispenses with ordinary representation, 
but it does not thereby lose all of the connotation of reality that substance 
carries with it. And the same may surely be said of the separation from the 
causal order. Here a distinction must be made between an external locus of 
causality, relating the semblance to physical and human nature, and an internal 
locus of causality, relating elements within the semblance to each other. In 
both loci the issue for causality is mixed. Externally, the semblance does not 
have the causal relations to physical nature that are sustained by the physical 
basis of the work of art, and that would be sustained by objects represented 
in the semblance if those objects had an existence in nature. But the semblance 
does have causal connections with human sensibility, which are the basis of the 
value of the work of art. Internally, abstraction from contingent notions of 
substance carries with it a separation from those determinate distinctions, 
classifications, and correlations which are necessary to both common and scien- 
tific assignments of causal connection. But it does not rule out motion and 
force and vital pulsation, and these dynamical affiliates of causality are available 
to semblance in its internal structure. Undoubtediy this dynamical kind of 
causality also constitutes the causal bond between the semblance and human 
sensibility. These causal factors in semblance bear some of the charge of reality. 
It appears, then, that semblance may not be as dissociated from reality as from 
certain common forms and loci of reality. And the dissociation that takes place 
may be said to heighten the sense of reality. For its effect is to make semblance 
more universal in its nature or essence than ordinary experience, and to increase 
the adequacy of that nature for either the signification or the embodiment of 
emotion. 

The equation by Mrs. Langer of semblance and image suggests another type 
of abstraction, which is that of essence from essence. This kind of separation 
overlaps the preceding kind, as the discussion of substance and causality has 
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indicated. If image is taken in a narrow sense as an uninterpreted and isolated 
sensory content or quality, whether original, remembered, or imagined, the 
equation of semblance with image implies abstraction from those essences that 
may stem from other departments of sensation and from perceptual interpreta- 
tion of things and causes. When Mrs. Langer speaks of “sheer visual form” in 
painting and makes similar statements about the purely audible in music, she 
seems to accept this narrow meaning of “image” and thus to restrict the es- 
sential scope of semblance. But there are many indications that such is not the 
whole story. The same painting that is “an entirely visual affair’ may introduce 
“visual substitutes” for some of the perceptual props of ordinary experience. 
The notion of semblance extends without essential change in its formulation 
to the arts that represent human beings, internal motives, and abstract ideas. 
Semblance occurs as much in the novel as in painting of a non-representational 
sort or in music. Mrs. Langer’s penetrating discussion of decoration reveals an 
intricate structure of symbols within the semblance, which in turn indicates a 
very large expansion of essence in what might otherwise appear to be a very 
limited occasion of visual sensation. The notion of image does not apply to 
these various instances without considerable stretching. And the stretching 
seems pointless, since the idea of semblance is designed to take care of the matter 
quite readily. Semblance is susceptible of an indefinitely large range of intension. 
It may use whatever selection of sensuous, relational, and symbolic contents 
may be useful for the forming purposes of the individual project at hand. And 
whatever may be the amounts of the sensuous and the symbolic in any given 
case, the idea of semblance suggests a clarity and concreteness of presentation 
reminiscent of image. 

A third kind of abstraction that may be sought in semblance is that of sem- 
blance from the practical order, which is an order of desires and needs stemming 
from an individual organism or self and leading to actions which preserve and 
extend the conative being of that individual. It is here rather than in the two 
preceding sorts of separation that the basic abstraction of semblance may be 
found, and Mrs. Langer perhaps agrees with this view. She states that “It 
is in this elementary sense that all art is abstract. Its very substance, quality 
without practical significance, is an abstraction from material existence ... .’’!° 
She refers to “‘a sheer visual form’’ as the alternative to “a locally and practically 
related object.’ It may be that in her view relationships to conation and to 
local and material existence are identical or interweaving, for which reason 
abstraction from self and from reality are the same or interdependent. However, 
the claims of voluntarism in epistemology suggest that what is implied in local 
and material existence of objects has its roots in need and purpose and therefore 
in self. In that case, separation from determinate position in time and space, 
and from some of the attributes of substance and causality, reflects a logically 
prior separation from reflexive conation of the self. Since the self thereby is not 
so much destroyed as it is enlarged, abstraction from local and material factors 
correspondingly is not so much an elimination of reality in the semblance as a 
shifting in regard to reality. This train of thought has its counterpart within 


1° Tbid., pp. 50-51. 
" Ibid., p. 47. 
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the experience of semblance. The abstraction that semblance primarily implies 
is a separation from conative self. This is to say that semblance primarily in- 
volves the state of mind in which a form is contemplated for its own sake rather 
then taken as a stimulus to action that should satisfy transitive desire and need. 
Contemplation is an activity, and it has its engine in desire, which in this case 
is the desire to contemplate, and perhaps to contemplate desire generally in an 
objective form. But the activity of contemplation sponsors no other action, and 
the desire that motivates contemplation is satisfied in the activity. Contempla- 
tion and its underlying desire are directed objectively toward the semblance, 
and the idea of semblance thus states in object-centered terms a truth whose 
import is at least partially subjective, since it concerns the nature of the aesthetic 
attitude. Mrs. Langer shrinks from speaking of the aesthetic attitude, but her 
discussion of semblance does justice to it in terms only slightly transposed. 
Semblance may therefore be said to combine in one experience, fused, the 
factors of concretely luminous essence and of objective contemplation. These 
are indubitable properties of aesthetic experience; and it is a recommendation 
of Mrs. Langer’s theory, whether in its original form or as here enlarged and 
perhaps modified, that it not only takes these factors seriously but also accounts 
for them in one fused concept. Other recommendations of the doctrine may 
also be noted. (1) The idea of semblance incorporates the popular notion of 
imagination as the special agent of aesthetic experience. Though the aesthetic 
object may have the material and solid foundation that a building may have, 
it is only through imagination that the material of the object is transformed into 
a semblance. For this reason it seems a bit strange that the treatment of imagina- 
tion is deferred to a much later chapter of Feeling and Form, though it cannot 
be denied that it has a place there also, in the theory of poetic art. (2) The 
theory of semblance has the merit of emphasizing the uniqueness of art. The 
work of art cannot be confused with local and practical realities, since the 
virtual object is basically distinct from the actual materials to which it is re- 
lated. The work of art cannot be confused with or reduced to philosophy or 
science; for, apart from the further difference in the relation to emotion, sem- 
blance has a specificity and vivid concreteness that are denied the abstract, 
concept. As a corollary to these distinctions, a work of art does not preach, 
though it can incorporate moral ideas and moral attitudes within the structure 
of the semblance. (3) The theory of semblance has the further advantage of 
affording a secure meaning to the idea of creation, and Mrs. Langer takes 
that idea seriously enough to make it the point of departure of Feeling and 
Form. “An artifact as such is merely a combination of material parts, or a 
modification of a natural object to suit human purposes. It is not a creation, 
but an arrangement of given factors. A work of art, on the other hand, is more 
than an ‘arrangement’ of given things—even qualitative things. Something 
emerges from the arrangement of tones or colors, which was not there before 
.”2 The emergent in question is semblance, which has no existence before 
the aesthetic consciousness brings it into being, and which merits the adjective 
“creative” regardless of whether the artist has ‘‘new original turns’’ or novel 
themes. This conception of artistic creation is a highly generic one, rooted as it 


1 Ibid., p. 40. 
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were in an ontology of semblance as a distinctively new order of experience and 
reality. (4) From this generic notion arises a final advantage of the idea of 
semblance. It is through this idea, combined with that of symbolic function, 
that Mrs. Langer secures the unity of the arts, which unity in turn supports 
the specifically philosophical character of her discussion of the individual arts. 
The unity of the arts is not immediately apparent when one considers the radical 
disparateness of the media or materials of the arts and the substantial differ- 
ences in the respective uses of sensory and symbolic elements. Architecture 
and music seem to stand at opposite poles in their physical materials, and 
architecture and poetry seem to be entirely opposed in their relation to sym- 
bolic and conceptual contents. But these differences are tra’scended in Mrs. 
Langer’s notion of semblance, which can be founded on any of the established 
art-materials and incorporate sensation and abstract concept with what seems 
to be equal ease. According to Mrs. Langer, the musician creates virtual time, 
the dancer virtual powers, and the poetic spirit creates virtual history, which 
involves a virtual past in literature proper and a virtual future in the drama. 
The designation of the virtual content in each case is a matter for scrutiny and 
controversy ; but the common element of virtuality or semblance seems to have 
secure entrance. 

Support for the theory of semblance may also be found in recent history 
of philosophy. Semblance has some resemblance to Schopenhauer’s Jdee, which 
also is a general and concrete essence intuited in a condition of detachment 
from the conative self. Mrs. Langer’s notion of semblance has the advantage 
of not assuming the responsibilities in metaphysics and theory of knowledge of 
Schopenhauer’s Jdee, which has a fairly absolute status as the immediate ob- 
jectification of the Will and is also said to be a source of synthetic a priori knowl- 
edge. Semblance has a counterpart in the Apollonian image of Nietzsche, and 
its emotive significance, which will concern us later, is a reminder of the Dionysian 
import of great art in Nietzsche. Mrs. Langer’s view of semblance involves a 
more catholic treatment of image than is to be found in Nietzsche, where image 
is mainly visual. Along with the increased generality of Mrs. Langer’s account 
of semblance goes a softening of the Apollonian-Dionysian dualism, since 
semblance is intrinsically propitious for relation to emotion, while in Nietzsche’s 
aesthetics the Apollonian image readily detaches itself from the Dionysian 
frenzy and lament and assumes a career of its own. And finally, one cannot 
escape the relation of semblance to Croce’s notion of intuition. Whatever may 
be the attributes of intuition in Croce, that term in his philosophy is associated 
with the ideas of the image or object of intuition as intra-mental, of the external 
work of art as a merely public and permanent record of an expressive and 
intuitive act already consummated internally, and of the irrelevance of tech- 
nique. These ideas have been points of difficulty in the Crocean system, and Mrs. 
Langer has avoided all of them. But Croce’s assertion that “intuition means, 
precisely, indistinction of reality and unreality, the image with its value as mere 
image,’ suggests that the special virtue of image is not so much to be intra- 
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mental as to indicate abstraction from the whole question of real and unreal. 
If this is the case, semblance and Crocean image move closer to each other, 
with the advantage in Mrs. Langer’s aesthetic that the theory is not confused 
or entangled with divergent and dark sayings. 

It may be objected to the theory of semblance that it makes art esoteric, 
private, phantasmal, and unreal. The suggestions made earlier in regard to 
reality under the heading of abstraction may remove some of this objection. 
Mrs. Langer’s own recourse is to the symbolic value of the semblance. ‘“The form 
is immediately given to perception, and yet it reaches beyond itself; it is sem- 
blance, but seems to be charged with reality. Like speech, that is physically 
nothing but little buzzing sounds, it is filled with its meaning, and its meaning 
is a reality.’”"* The meaning here referred to is not that of representation of 
objects in nature or in society, which is not a general requirement of art. Neither 
is the meaning constituted of those relations in symbolism that enter even 
into a supposedly pure design. Artistically valuable representation and subtler 
forms of symbolic function enter as organically into the architecture of the 
semblance as do bare sensory qualities. The meaning in question is something 
that the semblance as a whole generates or bears: it is the feeling or emotion 
to which the work of art is relevant. The semblance has little or no value apart 
from that feeling, and it may even be true that the material of the work of art 
would not be transformed into semblance without the help of the feeling. A 
variety of aestheticians would agree that there is an important relation between 
semblance or form and feeling. Controversy arises when the question is raised 
as to the nature of that relation and the status of the feeling. Mrs. Langer’s 
answer is that the relation is one in which the semblance is the symbol of the 
feeling, and that the feeling is not actual. The feeling is not experienced in the 
moment of artistic creation or of aesthetic contemplation: it is conceived, and 
the symbolic function of the semblance is the instrument of the conception. 

These theses are developed with the help of a semiotic that stresses distinc- 
tions between signs and symbols and between discursive and presentational 
symbols. Signals are signs that indicate the existence of a particular thing or 
event, as when we interpret wet streets as a signal that it has rained, or a whistle 
as a signal that the train is ready to depart. Signals also have the function of 
stimuli to action in regard to the thing whose existence they indicate. Neither 
of these functions is involved in the definition of “symbol.” The characteristic 
of symbols is that they are “vehicles for the conception of objects.’"* Symbols 
have denotation as well as connotation; but “it is the conceptions, not the 
things, that symbols directly ‘mean.’ ’”* 

Constructions of symbols in turn are divided by Mrs. Langer into two kinds. 
Discursive formations of symbols have ‘a linear, discrete, successive order,’’” 
as in the use of words. This formation is true of all language, which “has a form 
which requires us to string out our ideas even though their objects rest one 
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within the other.’”"* A language, or discursive symbolism, has determinate rules 
of syntax which govern the composition of words into complex symbols. These 
words, or comparable elements, have several characteristics which are im- 
portant for the comparison of discursive and presentational forms. Words have 
fixed meanings prior to their combination; they can be defined in terms of other 
words of the same language; and words and their composites in one language can 
be translated into equivalent words in another language. By virtue of these 
characteristics, language has become a highly developed and precise instrument 
of thought, indispensable for philosophy, science, and the conduct of ordinary 
affairs. But discursive symbolism is not the only instrument of thought. There 
are meanings, some of them of great importance, which refuse to be strung out 
as words are in a sentence, and which decline to be divided into parts that, can 
be correlated with individual words. Such meanings are handled by presenta- 
tional forms of symbolism. In this kind of symbolic construction, the elements 
are not comparable to words; and yet the whole has a meaning, which cannot be 
traced in any systematic way to the contribution of the elements. The arts are 
modes of presentational symbolism, but the genus can be traced back to the 
most primitive and basic exercise of intelligence and thought: the formulation 
of things out of the sheer flux of sensation. According to Mrs. Langer, ‘An object 
is not a datum, but a form construed by the sensitive and intelligent organ, a 
form which is at once an experienced individual thing and a symbol for the 
concept of it, for this sort of thing.’* Here is an instance of non-discursive 
symbolism that ‘no language-born thought can replace.’”° 

It is evident that in the foregoing description a phenomenon is intended that is 
prominent in developed human experience but seldom clear in its verbal formula- 
tion. Mrs. Langer appears at first to identify discursive formation with suc- 
cessive order, as when she speaks of words in a sentence, and to identify pres- 
entational formation with simultaneous apprehension, as in her discussion of 
visual forms. Since she regards music as a presentational form, and also holds 
that the difference in regard to time between music and painting has no bearing 
on their capacity to symbolize feeling, it seems that the identification of the 
discursive with the successive does not hold. The notion of discreteness perhaps 
comes closer to her intention, and undoubtedly it has a bearing on the atomic 
constitution of language as opposed to the holistic nature of presentational 
forms. But Mrs. Langer holds that all symbolism has “articulate form,” in which 
“parts not only fuse together to yield a greater entity, but in so doing they 
maintain some degree of separate existence.’ It is also evident that the formula- 
tion of things in the presentational symbolism of sense-perception carries with 
it an increase of discreteness, since things are more sharply defined and rigid 
than sensa. At times Mrs. Langer seems to make the distinction of the two 
kinds of symbolism a relative one, as when she states that ‘the complexity of 
discourse is limited ... by what the mind can retain from the beginning of an 
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apperceptive act to the end of it. Of course such a restriction on discourse sets 
bounds to the complexity of speakable ideas.”™ But if this were the essential 
distinction, discourse could handle small expanses of the meanings appropriate 
to presentational forms: a conclusion surely contrary to Mrs. Langer’s intention. 

Perhaps the basic distinction is one that is not proposed in either of the books 
under consideration. If meaning in discursive forms can be assigned to the ele- 
ments or words, those elements must maintain their natures amid combination 
and therefore have a large measure of externality of relation to each other. If 
meaning or value in presentational forms belongs only to the whole, it must be 
a radical emergent whose mechanism, if there is one, must involve internality 
of relationship among the parts. But since the parts are said to have no meaning 
at all when separated, there seems to be no footing in them for the meaning 
that should emerge out of the system of internal relations. The deficiency, 
however, may not be in the parts, but in our apprehension or definition of them. 
If a thing is partially where its sources and influences are, a system of internal 
relations would be a system of mutually interpenetrating parts, whose boundaries 
cannot be defined and whose proper essences cannot be determined. One version 
of such a system is Bergson’s duration, which has succession but not discreteness, 
and it appears that another version may be found in recent physics. In the terms 
of Mrs. Langer’s aesthetics, it would be useful to know whether the parts de- 
ficient in meaning are conceived materially or virtually. Only the latter are 
relevant, since only they enter into the semblance. But it is probable that 
semblance has a comparatively large degree of internality of relationship and of 
interpenetration of parts; and therefore it is not easy to define a part in sem- 
blance to investigate its meaning. The contrast between words of a language 
and presentational elements may not be one concerning presence and absence of 
meaning, but one of determination and indetermination of essence and boundary 
in the vehicle of meaning. Evidently the incompetence of discursive forms in 
relation to some meanings lies in the inherent tendency of discourse toward 
determination. But since all form involves determination, it is not clear why 
presentational forms should be more successful, except insofar as determinateness 
and interpenetration may both involve degrees. 

Having considered the nature of the relevant terms in Mrs. Langer’s theory 
of signs, it is now possible to elucidate her thesis that a work of art is a symbol 
of feeling. In calling the semblance a symbol rather than a signal, Mrs. Langer 
expresses her belief that the semblance neither indicates the existence of the 
emotion in question nor participates in a practical reaction to it. The work 
of art is not like tears or a cry of pain, which are symptoms of an actual emo- 
tion in the utterer, incitements to action that would remedy the state of affairs, 
and avenues of discharge and relief. The work of art in her view is a symbol, 
which enables artist and audience to “conceive” the emotion rather than to 
experience it, and to secure a gain in understanding through the act of con- 
ception. Furthermore, the symbol is presentational rather than discursive. 
This means that the emotive content cannot be derived out of the elements 
of the symbol but only out of the symbol in its totality, and that the emotion 
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cannot be described in words for discursive examination. Like all presentational 
forms, art is not a language in the strict sense of the word. A work of art is “a 
single, indivisible symbol, although a highly articulated one”; it is “always 
a prime symbol.’ But not even the prime symbol, or total work of art, is a 
complete symbol. There are no permanent contents of meaning, for ‘‘the assign- 
ment of one rather than another possible meaning to each form is never ex- 
plicitly made.’** The work of art therefore may be called an ‘“unconsummated 
symbol.’’* But this deficiency in symbolic function does not jeopardize the 
value of the symbol in bringing its meaning to our attention. The work of 
art is charged with its meaning, which cannot be separated from the symbol. 
The intimacy of relation between the symbol and its emotive meaning sug- 
gests a doctrine of art as expression. Mrs. Langer accepts such a theory to the 
extent that it can be absorbed into her symbolistic approach to art, and she 
believes that expression properly understood is the same as symbolic function. 
Expression in this preferred sense is what she calls “logical expression.” Emotion 
is logically expressed when symbols are devised through which the emotion can 
be conceived, and the emotion is conceived when it is contemplated objectively 
so that its form becomes apparent. The symbol must itself have a form similar 
to that of the emotion, and it is through the similarity that the emotive form 
is made discernible, the work of art becomes a symbol of the emotive form, and 
the emotion is logically expressed. “The tonal structures we call ‘music’ bear a 
close logical similarity to the forms of human feeling—forms of growth and of 
attenuation, flowing and stowing, conflict and resolution, speed, arrest, terrific 
excitement, calm, or subtle activation and dreamy lapses—not joy and sorrow 
perhaps, but the poignancy of either and both—the greatness and brevity and 
eternal passing of everything vitally felt. Such is the pattern, or logical form, of 
sentience; and the pattern of music is that saroe form worked out in pure, 
measured sound and silence.’’’ In more general terms, the “‘life of feeling is a 
stream of tensions and resolutions,’’* and all of the arts in their semblance 
have a pattern of tensions and resolutions similar to that of immediate feeling. 
Opposed to logical expression in Mrs. Langer’s view is the kind of expression 
she frequently refers to as ‘“‘self-expression.”’ It probably would not be taking 
liberties with her theory to say that “self-expression” is to “logical expression”’ 
as signals are to symbols. A cry of pain is an instance of self-expression in her 
view, and so are “the expressive abandon of the Indian ‘Ki-yi’ and ‘How-how,’ 
the wailing primitive dirge, the wild syncopated shouts of African tribesmen.’’** 
In this type of expression, an emotion is actually felt, and it is felt with a practical 
efficacy that leads to overt action. Such action has no affinity with aesthetic 
activity. “Sheer self-expression requires no artistic form. A lynching-party 
howling round the gallows-tree, a woman wringing her hands over a sick 
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child . . . is giving vent to intense feelings; but such scenes are not occasions for 


music, least of all for composing.’*° The source of music, and of the arts gen- 
erally, does not lie in a desire of the artist to vent his feelings, to achieve an 
emotional catharsis, to establish a relation of sympathy with an audience 
which will experience the same feeling that the artist had. Not only does the 
artist not express an actual and present feeling, but he may express in the 
logical fashion feelings he has never had. In support of this general view Mrs, 
Langer turns from Kierkegaard, Croce, Beethoven, and Liszt, whom she identi- 
fies with the theory of self-expression, to Richard Wagner. In Wagner’s own 
words, ‘‘What music expresses, is eternal, infinite and ideal; it does not express 
the passion, love, or longing of such-and-such an individual on such-and-such 
an occasion, but passion, love or longing in itself... .’"' In Mrs. Langer’s view, 
“this passage states quite clearly that music is not self-expression, but formula- 
tion and representation of emotions, moods, mental tensions and resolutions—a 
‘logical picture’ of sentient, responsive life, a source of insight, not a plea for 
sympathy.’ 

If self-expression necessarily were to have the attributes that Mrs. Langer 
ascribes to it, and were to be as opposed to logical expression as she thinks it is, 
there could be no question of the adequacy of her belief that emotion in art 
is attended to only symbolically. In her exposition, self-expression implies an 
existent emotion which belongs to a particular person under specialized circum- 
stances and issues in practical activity. The existence of the emotion seems to 
become the start of a chain of undesirable characteristics. Existence always has a 
factor of particularity in it, and Mrs. Langer appears to enlarge on that factor 
in negative ways so that the existent emotion becomes a part of a private bi- 
ography and is denied universal scope. But an emotion can be quite actual in 
experience and still have general purport, and the self experiencing the emotion 
can detach itself from its local moorings and achieve a parallel breadth of mean- 
ing, experience, and value. Existence is also the locus of action, which is a par- 
ticular sustained by particulars in the environment, and Mrs. Langer interprets 
this to mean that an existent emotion must be an incitement to practical action, 
including an emotional catharsis of a psychophysical sort. But it is possible 
for an actual emotion to be contemplated rather than to be acted upon, and for 
the contemplated emotion to be preserved in the form that is the vehicle of 
contemplation. If the emotion is preserved in form, it is not destroyed, as would 
be the case in practical or literal catharsis; and it may well be that it is the need 
for destruction of the emotion rather than its initial existence that indicates a 
situation unfavorable to artistic creation and aesthetic contemplation. Emotion 
is value immediately apprehended, and there is no need for emotion as such to 
disappear, and for symbols of emotion to take its place, in order that the high 
value of art may be made immediate and actual. On the contrary, aesthetic 
form, or semblance, is the condition by which emotion can be purged of par- 
ticularity and practicality without also being shorn of its existence. 
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Since the aim of logical expression also is to achieve a view of emotion as 
formed into universal essence for impersonal contemplation, the gap between 
the two kinds of expression is considerably reduced. But the method of logical 
expression is to “conceive” the emotion, and two significant differences therefore 
remain. What is conceived, in Mrs. Langer’s view, are the forms of emotion. 
Concepts are abstract forms and are the public meaning of symbols, though they 
are always “embodied” in “conceptions” that are private to each individual’s 
imagination.” The “self-expression” theory does not specify that the character 
of the emotion be merely abstract; on the contrary, this theory would doubtless 
envisage concrete forms of emotion, which like the abstract forms of logical 
expression would be discernible only in the medium at hand and therefore could 
not be conveyed discursively, or even in any other presentational mediim. 
The concreteness of the emotional form is a correlate of existence, as the ab- 
stractness of the form in logical expression is a correlate of symbolic function. 
The first difference thus leads to the second and more basic one, that logical 
expression as conceived by Mrs. Langer precludes the existence of the emotion 
and thus makes symbolism mandatory, while the other kind of expression 
involves the existence of the emotion and thus either makes signification con- 
tingent or denies it altogether. Since the existence of the emotion has been 
legitimized in the foregoing criticism, it now is possible to evaluate the role 
of signification, which is the bridge between semblance and feeling in Mrs. 
Langer’s aesthetics and therefore of utmost importance in that system. 

The initial distinction in her theory of signs, as we have seen, is one between 
signals and symbols. If the contrast between self-expression and logical expres- 
_ sion is not as great as Mrs. Langer supposes, its counterpart in her analysis of 
the division of signals and symbols may not be either. And that analysis is an 
imperfect one, since it pairs existence with practical action and the contempla- 
tion of formed essence with a purely symbolic mode of being. Whatever may be 
the merits of such a distinction in general semiotic or in genetic semiotic, the 
distinction is not adequate in aesthetics. But this criticism is incidental, since 
the question at issue is not whether the work of art is a sign of one kind rather 
than of another, but whether it is a sign at all. On behalf of Mrs. Langer’s 
other basic distinction, more may be said. The contrast between discursive and 
presentational modes of symbolism is important for the understanding of the 
difference between language and art, But the essence of this division is a dual 
conception of structure, which involves in turn such contrasts as those of ex- 
ternal and internal relations and of rigidly defined parts and interpenetrating 
parts. That conception is more general than its application to symbols; and 
it is possible to hold that both semblance and feeling have the structure char- 
acteristic of presentational symbols, without concluding that the relation 
between them is one of signification. The relation may be one of causality 
without symbolic interpretation, or it may be one of identity in the immediate 
experience. 

Mrs. Langer’s own discussion of the aesthetic symbol, issuing out of the 
discussion of the presentational nature of the art symbol, leaves some doubt 
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as to how literally and seriously the theory of symbolic function should be 
taken. In Philosophy in a New Key, meaning was said to be not a quality of the 
sign vehicle but a function, or pattern of relationship, based upon the vehicle, 
and meaning was attributed to all symbols. In Feeling and Form, it is stated that 
the symbolic function of music “is only loosely called meaning, because the 
factor of conventional reference is missing from it.... Music has import, and 
this import is the pattern of sentience—the pattern of life itself, as it is felt 
and directly known. Let us therefore call the significance of music its ‘vital 
import’ instead of ‘meaning’... .’* Mrs. Langer continues to speak of the work 
of art as a symbol, though in the immediate sequel she makes further qualifica- 
tions in regard to sign-function. The ‘‘non-discursive form having import with- 
out conventional reference’™* is presented “not as a symbol in the ordinary 
sense, but as a ‘significant form,’ in which the factor of significance is not logically 
discriminated, but is felt as a quality rather than recognized as a function.’** 

These modifications of theory constitute an attenuation of the doctrine of 
the symbolic relation between semblance and feeling. But the statement that 
significance in art is “felt as a quality rather than recognized as a function” 
points to an intimacy of relation between form and feeling that is obscured, 
if not denied, by the idea of symbolic relation. An essential characteristic of 
signs is transcendence, whereby attention passes from the literal vehicle of 
symbolism to whatever it is that is meant. This trait of signs is recognized by 
Mrs. Langer when she speaks of the thing meant as having greater importance 
or interest than the sign, and of words as being ideal signs because “in them- 
selves they are completely trivial’”’ and therefore have the semiotic virtue of 
transparency. Such an account of the sensuous value of words does not apply to 
poetry, and in general it does not apply to the alleged vehicle of symbolism in 
art, which is the created form. The fascination of forms in art has led some 
competent persons to think that the determinate form, and especially the 
purely sensuous form, is the only item of relevance in art. Although this opinion 
is surely false, it is rooted in a sound awareness of the paramount and unique 
value of forms, which is incompatible with their reduction to the status of 
symbols. But the form has such value because there is no movement of transcend- 
ence from it to the emotive content, which is the ultimate source of the value in 
question. The emotive content is not something distinct from the form, but is 
experienced as identical with the form. In the hearing of music, it is equally 
appropriate to say that one hears feelings, and that one feels sounds: there is no 
distinction within the experience. The emotive content is not only actual in the 
experience, but immanent in the form. The notion of transcendence does not 
apply to such an experience of fused feeling-form, and therefore the function of 
form is not to be a symbol of feeling. 

What form does is not only to objectify actual emotion, but to bring the 
emotion into actuality. Prior to the creation of form by the artist and the learn- 
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ing of form by the audience, the emotion of a given work of art has no existence 
for either the artist or the recipient. Since the emotion is inseparable from the 
form, it cannot exist on its own. Prior to the creation or learning of form the 
emotion in question may have a merely potential being, which may mean that 
primitive rudiments and scraps exist, or undefined dark areas, with which the 
formed emotion has some genetic relation. The process of creating audible or 
visual or literary form is also the process of creating, or at least of developing, 
the emotion. But if this is so, then the idea of a symbolic relation between form 
and feeling again proves to be inadequate. For the function of a sign is not to 
create the object it signifies, but to initiate or clarify the apprehension of an 
object whose existence, or other mode of being, is something apart from that 
specific act of signification and apprehension. This is true from the symboliza- 
tion of categories in metaphysics to that of individual events in history. A sign 
conveys some of the nature of the object it signifies, and it may indicate the 
existence of that object; but it is not part of the function of a sign to create the 
object. 

When the relation of an assertive sign to its object is verified, meaning passes 
over into knowledge, and the theory of art as a sign passes over into the theory 
of art as mediate knowledge. The latter theory is contradicted not only by the 
denial of a symbolic relation between form and the objectified emotion with 
which form is primarily concerned, but also by the apparent fact that aesthetic 
experience as such makes no assertions, and by the indubitable fact that art 
has no means of verifying any assertions that it might make. This does not 
mean that art is excluded from the realm of knowing; for aesthetic experience 
contains a non-symbolic knowledge of the objectified emotion, which con- 
stitutes an intimate and complete understanding of values unequalled by any 
other cognitive activity. So developed a kind of understanding would be a 
sufficient prize for any human activity. But it is not the sole virtue of art, or even 
its most characteristic power. For the apprehension of emotion in form is not 
only an understanding of the emotion, but also, and more fundamentally, a 
creating, living, and enjoying of the emotion. If it is true that only in form can 
emotion be understood, it is also true that only in form can emotion be experi- 
enced with a combination of intensity, purity, clarity, and distance, and only in a 
certain form can a certain emotion be experienced at all. The two aspects of 
understanding and experiencing are interdependent, and the conditions of form 
that underlie the aspect of understanding are also the guarantee that the ex- 
periencing will be an enjoyment and a substantive creation. Thus it may truly 
be said that in art the understanding of man is also the making of man: and no 
human activity can do more. But this high value of art does not arise from 
what Mrs. Langer describes as logical expression, in which understanding 
through symbols is the essence of aesthetic activity. It stems rather from a more 
existential kind of expression, in which form creates human experience and at 
the same time makes it intelligible. 
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Wuryte, Lancetor Law. Accent on Form: An Anticipation of the Science of Tomorrow. New 

York 1954, Harpers, pp. xi + 198, $2.75. 

In the framework of a series, World Perspectives, which is edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
Lancelot Whyte forecasts future principles of thought. Although he concerns himself mainly 
with natural] science, there are implications most relevant to the theory of art. As Mr. 
Whyte’s readers know, his theoretical work centers about two crucial concepts. He is con- 
vinced that progress will come not from the study of material components but from that 
of structure, which he defines as ‘‘the effective pattern of relationships in any situation.” 
Structure must not be viewed statically. Shortsighted and afraid of change, the human 
mind tends to consider thinglike and stationary what actually are mere phases of processes, 
unfolding in time. Structure, we are told by the scientist, grows from imbalance and im- 
perfection and develops in the direction of increasing simplicity. At a time when philoso 
phers feel tempted to emulate the coldblooded nonchalance of some physicists and psy- 
chologists who dispose of natural happenings by mere calculations of probability, Mr 
Whyte’s insistence on logical and organic development is most welcome. To him, neither 
mind nor matter is ruled by accident, and as he finds in nature an unfolding of order, he 
recognizes creativity, this ‘‘noblest and emptiest conception in contemporary thought,”’ 
as one instance of “the structured processes which create new forms.”’ 

The student of art may proudly feel that the pursuit of structure has always been his 
royal road. He may learn from Mr. Whyte, however, that structural analysis does not 
preclude precision and proof and indeed demands it if the results are to satisfy the stand- 
ards of truth. The meeting with a forward-looking scientific mind provided by this little 
book is so fruitful that the student of art will be lenient when at times he becomes the 
victim of Mr. Whyte’s weakness for quick conclusions, as, for instance, when he reads that 
Egyptian two-dimensionality may be due to the flatness of the Nile bed or that “birds, 
cats, dogs, chimpanzees, and all the higher animals may be one with the human sculptor, 
musician, and other intuitives, in their capacity for organizing total situations in terms of 
one dominant emotion, or sequence of emotions’’ (p. 133). 

If Western thought moves towards the principle of process one might well speculate 
whether this trend will lead to a corresponding predominance of the time arts—music, 
motion picture, dance, literature—over the timeless figurations of the painter and sculptor. 
Such parallelism cannot be taken for granted since art not only reflects but also counter 
bau .2:es human strivings. Surely one would hesitate to endorse the author’s notion that 
beauty is “‘in the forming power rather than in the resulting static form’’ because the 
processes that bring about the work of art can be called beautiful only by way of approxi 
mation and because the resulting form is not static. 

Rupo_rn ARNHEIM 


Breper, Marcarete. The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. New York 1955, Columbia 

University Press, pp. xi + 232, 712 figs., $17.50. 

This volume gives the first thorough treatment of Hellenistic sculpture and summarizes 
the meticulous scholarship expended to date on this most difficult archaeological problem. 
Although monumental, it is small for the purpose. It draws its picture by dating, localizing 
and evaluating major works of art one by one. The historica! evidence and conclusions are 
summarized in a three-page table which will become authoritative. Such dry treatment is 
alleviated somewhat by the mine of photographs, tastefully and provocatively arranged, 
with captions which do not replace the text but entice the casual thumber to peruse it. 
New views, recent discoveries, unpublished pieces, and items from American collections 
abound. ; 

For all its unemotional approach and its Laconic style, the book evokes admiration for 
Hellenistic sculpture and a sense of its achievements; its variety and its technical excel- 
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lence; its intellectual caliber as demonstrated in complicated figures and stupendous group 
compositions; its daintiness as mirrored in drapery treatment and its feeling for majesty 
as portrayed in the Olympic gods; and its appreciation of human individuality as evidenced 
in portraiture. 

Miss Bieber states her general position thus: ‘‘It has become more and more evident to 
me that though definite schools did work exclusively in definite styles through definite 
periods, no one school maintained a monopoly over any specific style’’ (p. 6). The schools 
which she recognizes are: Athens, where the great tradition had been born and persisted 
and whence it spread to Asia; Alexandria, a school which she minimizes; Priene; Pergamum, 
twice conspicuous, once for the free-standing creations concerned with Gauls and again 
for the great altar of Zeus; and Rhodes with its empire where there originated the Baroque 
tendencies that flowered in Pergamum, Over the whole of the last two centuries there was a 
general tendency toward Classicism and cutting across all geographical and chronological 
barriers, not just subsequent to the Baroque, was the Rococo trend. Among the achieve- 
ments of Rococo was the one-sided group which baffled everyone until it was isolated by 
Krahmer and baffled the undersigned until Bieber. 

That the reader becomes mired in a morass of details is due to the condensation in the 
text and the relatively large portion expended on descriptions. One cannot help wishing 
that descriptions, which extend to the poses of arms and legs, had been curtailed in favor of 
more lucid explanations of artistic, importance. Language is chosen to present facts, but 
even one who sympathizes with this approach sometimes longs for a more adequate artistic 
vocabulary; e.g., in the case of the over-simplification that Lysippus ‘‘discovered”’ the 
third dimension in sculpture. Matters that might have been developed at the expense of 
descriptions are that the sculptor influenced the painter more than vice versa in ancient 
art (footnote on p. 147); the transfer (pp. 74, 75, 79) of motifs from relief to sculpture-in- 
the-round; and the use of paint on Hellenistic sculpture (p. 27). 

By cataloguing the evidence for chronology and attribution, Miss Bieber shows it to be 
scanty and confusing. For example (p. 93), a head in Alexandria, quite lacking in nose, is 
identified as Ptolemy VI who ruled 181-145 B.C. on the basis of his portrait in profile on a 
coin minted about 148-146; and then the head becomes a cornerstone on account of its 
exact date—around the middle of the second century. If someone outside the field were to 
ask a Classical scholar whether one must put up with such stuff, the answer would be af- 
firmative; one must, indeed, for it is the stuff of which knowledge is made. By trying thou- 
sands of identifications, by testing them against each other, the picture of a developing art 
has been created and, as the organized photographs in this book show, the result is gradually 
clarifying and becoming consistent. 

The end is not yet. It is not constructive to discourage scholarship by suppressing views 
contrary to those of one author. Just because this book will be authoritative, we regret its 
extreme dogmatism. Sometimes the author is with the conservatives (e.g., in the case of 
the Hermes at Olympia, where the opposition is dismissed with one reference, and in the 
Menander controversy) and sometimes on the other side of the fence (as regards Bryaxis 
and the Serapis), but in both cases positively and allowing no opportunity for doubt. Some- 
times a contrary view is cited in reference but without indication that it will be found 
contrary, and some recent ideas are ignored. Much as one regrets this dogmatism, one will 
have to accept it in presence of a great achievement and in a great. book. 

Dororny Kent Hite 


KaMpHAUSEN, ALFRED. Gotik ohne Gott. Ein Beitrag zur Deutung der Neugotik und des 19. 

Jahrhunderts. Tuebingen 1952, Mathiesen Verlag, pp. 119, 23 pl., 6 D.M. 

This small but excellent book deals with the Neogothic movement, in three chapters. 
The first has a psychological approach and describes the specific Untergangsstimmung 
(mood of gloom) which brought about the pseudomedieval castle and the Gothic ruin in the 
second part of the 18th century. While well informed, there is nothing new in this account 
as compared to Kenneth Clark's and my own investigations published in 1930. It is the 
second chapter which represents an important progress beyond the earlier studies. Com 
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pletely surprising to most American readers will be the late Baroque Gothic of the pilgrim- 
age churches of Maehren (Czechoslovakia) which Johan Santin Aichel designed around 
1720. In the following analysis of the formal elements of the Neogothic ‘‘manner’’ (it is 
really no “‘style’’) the treatment of the wall, of space, of function, etc. goes beyond their 
merely ‘‘picturesque”’ features. One gains an insight into the devaluation of the materials 
(which, had already begun with the Baroque), even their actual dematerialization, using 
these materials merely as symbolic suggestions for the ‘“functional’’ (or better—the expres- 
sive) values of the structure. Ribs do not any longer carry, but they tell us by their exag- 
gerated picturesqueness of design that this is what their noblest function should 
be. Whether this devaluation of material and emphasis on the evocative quality of function 
makes them really a forerunner of 19th century steel and glass architecture—as the author 
believes—could be argued. 

In the last chapter the question is raised whether both Neogothic and Neoclassical 
architecture might not be expressions of a ‘‘style crisis’’ for which the term ‘‘mannerism”’ 
is chosen. This has been suggested first in Max Hauttmann’s classical work Geschichte der 
kirchlichen Baukunst in Bayern, Schwaben und Franken 1660-1780 (Munich 1921, p. 220). 
The author belongs to that growing group of architectural historians who have applied to 
the architecture of the Post-Baroque era the same principles of analysis that have been 
developed in the study of earlier periods. In some of his results he comes close to Siegfried 
Giedion’s Spaethbarocker und romantischer Klassizismus (Munich 1922) which the author 
has not mentioned in his final discussions. It is quite clear, that Classicism and Gothicism 
develop from a common ground—the Greek temple and the Gothic castle, which both rise 
from a Romanti* scenery. 

ALrrep NEUMEYER 


Lee, SuHerMan FE. and Fone, Wen. Streams and Mountains Without End. Ascona, Switzer 
land 1955, Artibus Asiae, pp. 57, 25 ills., $6.00. 

The raison d’étre of the present volume is a handsome, anonymous, Chinese landscape 
scroll recently acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art, and here attributed to the early 
twelfth century. In explaining their decision the authors have recognized the difficulty of 
making such statements with full confidence about any Chinese painting, whether signed 
or not. The steps in their argument are worth noting, since they tell much about the prob- 
lem attacked; the question mark at the heart of Chinese art history. To begin with, it may 
be of interest to explain why this uncertainty should be so peculiarly harassing in the 
Chinese field. First, the chances for long survival of an old picture have been relatively 
poor, due to the fragility of the materials used and the catastrophes of Chinese history 
Secondly, the uniqueness of the original has been obscured to an extraordinary degree by 
the Chinese habit of turning to the past for inspiration and profit. All the Old Masters have 
been imitated for centuries, by artists trained in accurate copying, with motives ranging 
from pious admiration to fraud. As 4 result, the surviving body of Chinese paintings is a 
bewild ring hodgepodge, in which the authentic works of any period are interspersed with 
fabrications »od faulty attributions, many recognizable at first sight but the best very 
hard to identiy 

As an orthodox first step the authors have translated and identified the numerous seals 
and inscriptions aceotapanying the scroll. These are reassuring enough in their way. The 
earliest surviving seals belong to the mid-fourteenth century. The colophons begin at the 
outset of the thirteenth. Luckily several of the early poems contain descriptive phrases 
that seem to refer to details within the landscape, and thus minimize one possibility for 
fraud: it is an occasional practice of dealers to try to enhance the value of a dubious paint 
ing by transferring to it inscriptions from some similar work of higher quality. But both 
handwriting and seals can also be copied; and,so the authors have recognized that the 
major supports for their argument must be sought within the scroll itself. 

The decision whether the Cleveland picture is authentic poses at once the prior ques 
tion: what should a proper Northern Sung landscape look like? Here just one item of nearly 
unassailable evidence exists. From the ruins of a half-Chinese city in the far west has been 
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recovered a fragmentary landscape sketch in scroll form, probably datable within the 
period 1032-1226. By a doubly happy chance the little picture is not only of sufficiently 
high calibre to suggest the style of its time, but in composition and details is not unlike 
the Cleveland scroll. Around it may be grouped a number of fine paintings that most West- 
ern critics accept as Northern Sung originals. Their first claim to authenticity lies in a 
kind of ideal grandeur and remoteness; they are conceptually organized, with at least a 
partial disregard of the everyday look of nature. The authors hold that this quality was so 
alien in later periods that it could not be reproduced, even by assiduous copyists; the later 
man’s mentality is always apparent somewhere. For them, the Cleveland scroll satisfies 
the conditions of membership in the Sung group. They note, finally, that its composition 
was apparently based on the idiosyncrasies of well-known masters of the tenth and elev- 
epth centuries, and so place it as an eclectic piece by an experienced minor master at the 
end of the period. 

The volume has been handsomely put out, with an unusually fine reproduction of the 
scroll. 

ALEXANDER C. Soper 


Micneus, P. A. An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art. London 1955, B. T. Batsford, pp. 

xx + 284, 150 ills., 30s. 

This book by Professor Michelis, who is a member of the faculty of Architecture of the 
Nationa! Technical University at Athens and one of the most outstanding modern Greek 
aestheticians, is a translation of Aisthétiké Theorésé tés Byzantinés T’'echnés, which was 
published in Athens in 1946. 

Employing the technical equipment of modern aesthetics, Prof. Michelis undertakes to 
reinterpret and do justice to Byzantine art—the religious art of the Eastern Church, more 
specifically architecture and painting, which until recent times “had been ignored, or, 
still worse, misunderstood.’’ He maintains that the misinterpretation of Byzantine art is 
due to the recognition of only one basic aesthetic category, that of beauty, of which the 
other aesthetic categories, such as grace and sublimity, are regarded as only ‘‘modes.”’ 
It is necessary, according to Michelis, to recognize the existence of siz aesthetic categories: 
the beautiful, the sublime, the tragic, the comic, the ugly, and the graceful. That is, every 
artistic composition has a special character: we call it beautiful, sublime, tragic, comic, 
ugly, or graceful. Of these categories, the sublime and the beautiful are basic, irreducible, 
and of equal importance. The other four participate essentially in one or the other or both 
of these. 

Now Byzantine art, says Michelis, like Gothic art, is dominated by the category of the 
sublime. And since this is basically different from the category of the beautiful, when a 
person criticizes a work of Byzantine art because it lacks the beauty which characterizes 
the works of classical Antiquity or of the Italian Renaissance, he commits a major fallacy. 

The study of the history of art, maintains Michelis, shows that there are three kinds 
of epochs, each characterized by a certain religious and philosophical outlook and domi- 
nated by a corresponding aesthetic category. There are anthropocentric epochs, where 
man dominates the scene; theocentric epochs, where there is a domination of the divine; 
and transitional epochs. In anthropocentric epochs, such as classical Greek Antiquity and 
the Renaissance, art is dominated by the category of the beautiful; in theocentric epochs, 
such as the Medieval period, by that of the sublime; and in transitional ones, by that of 
grace. These epochs succeed one another. Epochs which are dominated by the other three 
categories do not exist. Ali this our author attempts to prove both inductively and. deduc- 
tively. 

While both, Byzantine and Gothic art, says Michelis, express the sublime, they differ in 
that the former blends the sublime, which it took from the East, from Christianity, with 
the beautiful, which it inherited from Greece. Ancient Greek art is characterized by sim- 
plicity, clarity, idealism; Gothie art, by complexity, lack of clarity, uniqueness of form. 
Byzantine art, while dominated by the category of the sublime, does not lapse into com 
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plexity: it has simplicity; nor into vagueness: it has clarity; and it combines uniqueness of 
form with idealism: it has measure and rhythm. 

Mr. Michelis’ work is the first thorough and systematic aesthetic examination of Byzan- 
tine art. The present reviewer finds the main argument that runs through this book con- 
vincing. 

The English version has been considerably enriched. It contains a foreword by Sir Herbert 
Read which indicates briefly the nature, scope, and importance of the book. There have 
also been added some substantial explanatory notes, references to more recent works, a 
very useful index of names and subjects, a more detailed table of contents, and a list of 
illustrations. 

The text has not been revised in any radical way. The style of the author is clear and 
lively and the translators are to be complimented for having rendered the Greek text 
very successfully. 

CoNnSTANTINE CAVARNOS 


Heypenreicu, Lupwie H. Leonardo da Vinci. In two volumes, text and plates. Holbein, 

Basel 1954, and Macmillan, New York 1955. $20.00. 

Heydenreich’s career is a pleasure to contemplate, even in its episodes of tragedy which 
in retrospect add the spice of drama. His is a remarkable case of a doctoral thesis which 
proved its validity as the springboard to a mounting series of significant studies. His nu 
merous articles and several previous books on Leonardo have become well known as au- 
thoritative, even the first version of this one which was lost in a fire when only a few copies 
had been printed. Perhaps his best known contribution has been an analysis of the archi- 
tectural projects, showing vividly how they form a bridge from the early Renaissance and 
Bramante. 

It is perhaps a natural result that this book has especially the character of a presenta- 
tion of conclusions, not of an argument leading to conclusions which can then be checked 
by other specialists. Such a procedure is tempting to amateurs and rarely used by the 
intensive scholar, but when soundly based is extraordinarily rewarding. The simultaneous 
appearance of this book and Caravaggio Studies by Walter Friedlaender refutes brilliantly 
the allegation that scholars cannot see the wood for the trees. Such a treatment is especially 
revealing for a figure like Leonardo, whose uniquely various special interests and myriad 
fragmentary notes on subjects which no one can encompass make him harder perhaps to 
see whole than any other of our ancestors. Even Clark’s elegant monograph, the closest 
in tone to this, stops short with the artistic work. 

Heydenreich’s great point, on the other hand, is the unity of Leonardo’s personality in 
all its expressions. This he shows as an avid concern to define precise!y whatever in the 
natural world is organic, functioning, and visible. In painting the sfumato, in sculpture 
the rearing horse, in architecture the central plan, in botany the discovery of heliotropism 
and the sex of plants, in geology the work on stratification, in anatomy the nerves, muscles, 
and organs, the understanding of tissues and the foetal position, the studies of the flight 
of birds and the flow of water, the final vision of the apocalypse—asll are seen, and all are 
seen as forces operating through laws. Conversely, mathematics, humanism, psychology— 
the static, the abstract, and the mental—escape this ‘“‘universal man.”’ 

In a brief book the author does well not to proceed through the author’s life, which 
would be a helter-skelter process, but instead to consider each interest in its own section. 
In them we are equally likely to find a completely fresh approach to the Mona Lisa, a 
thing so remarkable as alone to make the book worth while, and a clarifying report of the 
optical studies that relates them easily to the more familiar areas. This unity and its key 
are suggested by the titles of the two halves: ‘‘Art as Science’’ and ‘‘Science as Art.’’ The 
first concept is relatively familiar. The second fascinates because it shows that the scien 
tific drawings and ideas have a style, not to mention an evolution through the artist’s life. 

Points of demurrer are minor indeed. Figure 78 is surely not a design for a festival play, 
but for an impresa, an illustrated moralizing motto such as we use on bookplates. Rather 
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than say (p. 138) that Leonardo produced the earliest scientific botanical illustration, a 
point that could well be disputed, it is better to say with the general conclusion that “It 
is not 80 much that he is capable of rendering flowers correctly, for other artists had done 
that as well as he, but that in his representations of natural forms their organic and genetic 
qualities receive direct expression.’’ (p. 169). 

With regret it must be reported that the translators—of whom perhaps there were too 
many—have not served the author as well as he deserved. This is usually when they are 
not simply rendering the author’s German, but terms in Italian and other languages. The 
collector R. de W. Brixey turns up as Bresey (his painting, by the way, has been in the 
Metropolitan Museum for some years). When a reference to St. Mark’s Square in Venice 
gets turned into ‘‘the market place”’ it is merely funny, but a few items are more important. 
As quoted this sentence of Leonardo’s does not say very much: ‘You cannot combine 
utility and beauty as it appears in fortresses and men.’’ This might be: ‘‘You cannot com- 
bine utility and beauty, as appears in fortresses and men.’’ (p. 85) 

If there is any general criticism, it is that the author’s enthusiasm leads him in a few 
places to conclusions that lack concreteness, as that the St. John painting ‘“‘expresses the 
‘inscrutable will’ which forever haunts our existence.’’ The fairest way of objecting to this 
is to note that it is not Leonardesque—in the sense in which the author has so hand- 
somely helped us to understand the term. 

The typographical design, arrangement of notes and quality of illustrations all show 
the high level familiar in this publisher, and help to make the price seem not excessive. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Fiemina, Wittiam. Arts and Ideas. New York 1955, Henry Holt & Co., pp. xiii + 790, 
$10.00 (Text ed. $6.75). 

William Fleming, Chairman of the Department of Fine Arts at Syracuse University, 
has attempted an “interpretive study ...of Western art through a series of representa 
tive masterpieces drawn from the fields of architecture, sculpture, painting, literature, and 
music.’’ It is not an encyclopedic survey. Each of the twenty chapters, from 5th-century 
Athens to our own age, is a stylistic and historical study ‘‘within common geographical, 
temporal, and ideational contexts.’’ The author exercises his right to be selective; in con- 
sequence he can deal somewhat more intensively with those works he does treat, with 
generous illustrations, musical phrases, and passages from literature. None of the arts 
receives preferential treatment, though one regrets the scant notice given English and 
American literature. Possibly the author assumes some familiarity with classics in our own 
tongue. 

Fleming’s method is illustrated by his chapter on ‘‘The Hellenistic Style.’’ Here atten- 
tion is centered upon Pergamon during its heyday. After an introductory section on the 
history of the city, we are given a thirty-page account of the various arts under the At- 
talids. The chapter ends with the ‘‘Ideas”’ of the age, under the subheadings ‘‘Individual 
ism,”’ ‘“‘Realism,’’ and ‘‘Erudition.’’ These subheadings are unfortunate. We are led to 
expect a string of clichés matching the headings, but are given instead a synthesis of phi- 
losophy and the arts in the Hellenistie world, carefully blended with the prevailing political, 
social, economic, and religious conditions of the time. These syntheses are the best parts 
of the book: on occasion they are minor marvels of lucidity and balance (e.g., the Roman 
Empire, the Gothic Period, and 17th-Century Amsterdam), but in any case, they are 
always effective. 

Fleming sees the work of art as an autoaomous artifact produced by an individual; he 
also tries to show the interrelatedness of the arts, as well as the recriprocal relationships 
between art and society. He assumes his audience to be the general reader and the college 
student. Taking into account his aims and his audience, this is the best introduction to 
the arts known to this reviewer. In terms of organization, clarity, warmth of style, and 
quality of illustrations, the book will probably leave the student willing to read further, 
and even, perhaps, to look at pictures, read poetry, and listen to music. 

Art and Ideas is an almost perfect choice for the public librarian who wants an intro- 
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duction to the arts for adult readers. As a text, it could be profitably used for undergrad- 
uate courses in art and in the Humanities. It would be valuable supplementary reading 
for courses in the History of Civilization and in Comparative Aesthetics, as well as for 
the student majoring in one of the arts. The specialist probably will not deign to read the 
book, and this is a pity; he might learn what is possible in elucidating the relations be 
tween the arts, and in the author’s foreword he will have missed an excellent credo for 
any teacher in a humanistic discipline. 

Zach chapter of the book is prefaced by a chronological table; the end-paper maps and 
Glossary-Index are adequate to the text 

Srantey J. Ipzenpa 


Eruicu, Victor. Russian Formalism: History—Doctrine. The Hague 1955, Mouton & Co., 

pp. xii + 276, f. 24. 

This is an interesting and timely book. While there might be a slight decrease in the 
thought control in the Soviet empire in the near future (see Khrenburg’s book, Thawing), 
it is refreshing to recall that in the period of the so-called New Economic Plan in the twen 
ties, the Russians have developed a politically independent and original school of literary 
scholarship. ‘‘To Shiklovskij and Eichenbaum of 1924-26, still sanguine about the poten 
tialities of ‘pure formalism’, Marxism was a hypothesis with which one could easily dis 
pense.’’ (p. 88) 

The book is divided into two parts: history (pp. 3-141), and doctrine (pp. 145-252) 
Despite its convergency with the Western formalistic interest in the ‘close reading’’ of 
literary texts, the Russian formalism is a genuine and original movement. Its roots can 
be found in the Russian futurism (Majakovskij), and in the general intellectual reaction 
against psychologizing or sociologizing explanations of literary producers at that time. Its 
buoyant excesses could be accounted for by the revolutionary Russian scene. Therefore, 
“‘where the American school ‘organicists’ along with other branches of the New Criticism 
searched for an aesthetic norm, their Slavic counterparts tended to locate the source of 
aesthetic value in deviations from the norm.”’ (p. 242). Members of Russian formalism were 
recruited from both students of aesthetics and literature who became more interested in 
linguistics (Leningrad group), and students of linguistics who extended their attention to 
literature (Moscow group). After the forceful silencing of the formalist group by the So 
viets, a continuation could be traced in the so-called Linguistic Circle of Prague in Czecho 
slovakia, and in Poland. Professor Jakobson (at present at Harvard) who was originally a 
member of the Moscow group, continued his activities in Prague. Asa result of his cooper 
ation with the Czech, Mukarovsky, and others, the original thesis about the independence 
of the artistic product from the personality and group has been modified to the effeet that 
there are several levels of reality influencing each other, but each of them operating by 
its own internal dynamism, or, as the Prague school coined it, having its own structure 
The relationship between these different structures may display a dialectical tension. The 
formalists started in their theory with the analysis of the text, conceiving it in terms of 
special signs. Contrary to prevailing opinions about art as an “‘economy of psychic energy”’ 
or as a sort of “emotional language,’’ Shklovskij advanced the thesis about ‘“‘actualiza 


tion’’ or “‘disautomatization”’ of meaning due to a purposive distortion, The relationship 
between the sign and its referent is secondary because the aesthetic sign is a reality of ite 
own. Incidentally, the emphasis upon the independent level of reality can be found in 
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other European scientific disciplines, i.e., Durkheim defined society as ‘‘a reality sui gen 
eris.’’ Consequently, starting with the phonetic and structural analysis of the aesthetic 
language one proceeded to the theme. It was found that there could also exist a poetry 
without images. Applied to prose, one was especially concerned with the devices of juxta 
position, parallel plot, etc. The reviewer would point out that these devices were especially 
developed by the Russian silent film producers 

It is regrettable that Dr. Erlich did not mention the relationship between the theoreti 
cal thinking of such as Pudovkin, Eisenstein and the Kino-Pravda group, and the for 
malists. To our knowledge Shklovskij, himself, not only wrote film scripts, but also offered 
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some theoretical considerations on the problems of motion picture editing. On the other 
hand, the author who was a former student of Jakobson, enjoyed the advantage of receiv- 
ing intimate information (e.g., references to personal letters received by Jakobson from 
the Pole, Siedlecki, ete.) concerning the history of the movement. 

Jint Kovasa 


Bowman, Hersenrt E., Vissarion Belinski, 1811-1848, Harvard University Press, 1954, 
pp. viii + 230, $4.25. 

This book should be of interest not only to a student of Russian affairs, but also to any- 
one who deals with the “sociology of literature.’’ Compared to the American scene, Rus- 
sian literature played a more significant role within Russian culture in the last century. 
The tiny group of Russian intellectuals were confronted with two problems: on one hand 
there was the uncongenial Czarist system and masses of illiterate peasants; on the other 
hand, the Western example, especially at that time the German idealistic philosophy of 
Schelling and Hegel. The estrangement in which the Russian intellectuals found them- 
selves (a sort of ‘‘secret society”’ |p. 29] they formed within the Czarist empire) was solved 
either in terms of an idealistic and metaphysical escape from the ‘Russian reality,’’ or in 
terms of a social criticiam--a moral fervor. Belinski went through both stages, starting 
with the theory of aesthetic autonomy of literature vis-a-vis society, and ending with the 
theory of social gospel, later embodied by Tolstoi, Gogol and Dostoievski. He started his 
career as @ literary critic and successful discoverer of new talents by declaring, in 1834, 
that there was no Russian literature as such, with the lonely exception of Pushkin. The 
search for a self-identity of the Russian culture, manifested later in the formation of two 
camps, i.e., the Westerners and the Slavophiles, was at that time still in the offing. Belin- 
ski’s answer was that great literature is primarily universal, and secondarily national. 
Thus, even in Russia, great artist can exist despite the absence of national literature (p. 
70). With the arrival of Gogol, Belinski was confronted with the contradiction between 
his aesthetic idealism and Gogol’s artistic realism. !t is of interest to trace the influence 
of philosophy upon Belinski’s criticism. Hegel made it possible for Belinski to reconcile 
himself with the reality ‘which formerly I had so despised, and tremble with secret ela- 
tion when I recognize its rationality, ...’’ (p. 97). This close connection between art and 
epistemology was the major theme in Belinski’s personal development. Having at last 
rejected the Hegelian rosy spectacles of ‘‘what is real is rational,’’ he embarked upon the 
road of social criticism. Incidentally, at that time in Russia the only way that social criti- 
cism could be significantly expressed was in the channel of literature. However, while 
asking that literature should fulfill a service of enlightenment, Belinski failed to harmo- 
nize this demand with his theory of aesthetic integrity of art (p. 178). Like Guyau, Belinski 
saw the function of literature in its socializing and unifying ‘‘all-human’’ function. 

Professor Bowman should be commended for his translation of original Russian texts 
into English. Because of his many theoretical changes during his literary career, Belinski 
provides a type of literary criticism which is severely engaged in ‘‘a quest for certainty.”’ 
The Communists have adopted Belinski as ‘‘one of their spiritual precursors.”’ Dr. Bow 
man could have mentioned the present state of Belinski in the Soviet as well as Russian 
exile literature. Also, in his introductory chapter concerning the relationship of society- 
literature, the references to Guynu, Plekhanov, and Trotski seem to be rather incidental. 
The author obviously did not intend to establish a theory of sociology of literature. But 
anyone who is going to work on such a problem can use this book as significant and rich 
“raw material.’”’ 

Jimt Kouasa 


Baupevarre, Cuaries. The Mirror of Art (translated and edited by Jonathan Mayne). 
New York 1955, Phaidon Publishers, pp. 361, 84 ills. $3.50. 
In The Story of Art, FE. H. Gombrich suggests that Baudelaire is one of the older writers 
on art who is still worth reading. For those whose knowledge of French is limited, it is 
fortunate that Mr. Mayne has now made an able translation of Baudelaire’s perennially 
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interesting art criticism. Although Baudelaire is usually thought of as a poet, he began 
his literary career with a precocious essay on art, the Salon de 1845, when he was twenty 
four years of age. The Mirror of Art—a title the poet considered but did not use—includes 
his other Salons, essays on caricaturists, on the Exposition Universelle of 1855, his final 
eulogy of Delacroix, and a fascinating study entitled ‘On the Essence of Laughter.’’ One 
of his last important publications, an article inspired by Constantin Guys, has been omitted 
from the present volume for reasons of space and because it has been translated before 
under the title ‘“The Painter of Modern Life.’’ 

Baudelaire was a lover of art, not a scholar or historian, and in his criticism he cele 
brates ‘‘the ecstasies of the mind and of the senses’’ in the presence of art. A man of great 
sensibility for whom the physical qualities of art were intensely pleasurable, he was also 
a highly intelligent critic who loved to analyze his sensations with scrupulous care, and 
to translate them into words that would convey his own experience to the reader. 

He liked to generalize from his experience and his essays are full of stimulating concep 
tions of art which, as he says, ‘‘are bound together by a unique and systematic thought.” 
Sometimes his ideas are peculiar, as when he argues in his essay on laughter that the comic 
has a satanic inspiration. 

The perspective of a hundred years makes us disagree with some of his evaluations, 
but we are often struck by the uncanny rightness of his judgments. Baudelaire was among 
the first to recognize the merits of Delacroix and Daumier, Whistler and Manet, to name 
only a few. Although he has been accused of misjudging and even of misleading Manet, it 
is well to remember that in a letter of 1865 he wrote: ‘‘Manet has a strong talent, a talent 
that will last.’’ 

When he went astray, it was often because the reflections evoked by a work of art took 
him down the path of some very personal idea or conviction. As Jean Prévost has shown, 
however, those reflections often led him to create a work of poetry of his own—Les Phares 
is the most striking example—and art of all kinds was a basic source of his poetie inspira 
tion throughout his entire career. 

Mr. Mayne, who has annotated the essays with great care, has written a useful intro 
duction and has gone to the trouble to include a series of excellently chosen plates, thus 
making this the first illustrated edition of Baudelaire’s art criticism ever published. This 
new pocket volume in the Phaidon series will please everyone who thinks, as Baudelaire 
did, that art criticism should be ‘‘poetic and amusing.”’ 

Francis bk. Hysvop, Je 


HarTMaNN, WERNER. Malerei im 20. Jahrhundert. Muenchen 1954, Prestel Verlag, pp. 550, 

32 pls., 28.50 D. M. 

Half a century of creative energy has been spent in bringing about a new type of paint 
ing such as the history of man has never produced before and which therefore, fills the 
heart of the historian with anxiety. That one should conceive of this period as a unified 
phenomenon in which every artist is playing a necessary part in the great orchestra is the 
basic thesis of this monumental work. The danger of ideological determinism is avoided 
by the aesthetic and human responsiveness of the author, who finds the wellspring of every 
artist’s personal and singular contribution. Thus a fortunate balance between the “uni 
versalia”’ and the ‘‘personalia”’ of history is achieved, which makes this book by far the 
most satisfactory interpretation of modern art known to this reviewer. Based on an inti 
mate and often personal knowledge of artists, it is nevertheless written with a true his- 
torian’s instinct for literary sources, formal traditions and mutual influences. The last 
part, on abstract painting since about 1930, is especially valuable because it offers the most 
clarifying interpretation of non-representational art to be found in any book today. The 
difficulty of using a vocabulary for non-objective visual forms which, after all, have not 
yet entered our vocabulary, is infinitely difficult and has been solved by the author through 
a most intelligent and flexible terminology, which is indebted, as is so much in contem 
porary German writing, to Heidegger. 

The text is accompanied by 32 excellent photos of the leading painters of today but has 
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no illustrations otherwise. A special illustrated volume is supposed to follow at a later 
date. The absence of illustrations is, of course, a handicap to the lay reader. The text is 
supplemented by a 50-page biographical index of painters with condensed biographical 
and bibliographical information, a part which in itself is a most valuable help to anybody 
who has to work in the field of contemporary art. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


GroumMann, Wit. Paul Klee. New York 1955, Harry N. Abrams Inc., pp. 448, 40 color 
pls., 430 ills., $15.00. 

Will Grohmann's Klee biography represents an achievement of devoted friendship and 
of historical integrity. The author has accompanied his chosen master’s work by publica- 
tion of articles and books ever since his first essay appeared in the magazine Cicerone in 
1924. He has kept book—as it were—about the exhibitions held, reviews printed and—last 
but not least—the approximately nine thousand paintings and drawings which the over- 
‘owing inventiveness and the searching industry of Klee have produced. Grohmann began, 
in fact, to prepare the present publication in 1936 during the painter’s last years. 472 of 
his works are reproduced either as text illustrations, as black and white plates, or as color 
plates. This alone would make the book the most informative source on the work of Klee, 
especially since the reproductions are generally of a very high quality, including the lavish 
use of color plates. In the index part we find 202 small illustrations of self-portraits, glass 
paintings, etchings and oils printed in catalogue form. There follows the chronological 
catalogue of all works reproduced from the earliest childhood drawings of 1884 to the last 
painting of 1940 with the indication of technique, size, and the present owner. After a 
chronological account of biographical data, a full bibliography of 232 numbers is given 
which includes even reviews of books, and finally a list of all exhibitions held from 1906 
to 1954. This will remain the standard reference work on Klee. It offers photos of the artist 
and his family and friends, bis handwriting, and excerpts from his theoretical writings. 

In spite of this intimate close‘up, the text is written with a certain sobriety, increased 
probably by the English translation from the German original. One who wishes to be in 
spired had better turn to Werner Haftmann’s excellent Klee book (Munich 1952, Prestel) 
which parallels in nearly every instance Grohmann’s statements and points of view, but 
presents a more condensed resumé and is composed with a lyrical impetus. The great merit 
of Grohmann’s book—besides its reliability and comprehensiveness—rests on its detailed 
discussion of hundreds of individual works with their eryptic—poetical titles. He succeeds 
in bringing together groups of meanings which show the interaction between formal stimuli 
and subconscious images which truly make Klee the last of tne ‘“‘Imagist’’ poets. If one 
had been inclined to see in this artist merely a wonderful, wayward dreamer, the full ac 
count of his output will correct this opinion. The range of his subjects embraces the entire 
range from life to death and from organic to inorganic matter. It includes also a concern 
with the entire gamut of sensory experiences as they appear in space, color, sound and 
touch; and it explores geometry and music. The figure of a universal mind improvizing 
from the abundance of his nature and culture appears and replaces the erroneous former 
picture. Both authors have helped to establish the true stature of Klee’s artistic intelli- 
gence and sensibility. 

The second new approach of Grohmann rests on his presentation and interpretation of 
Klee’s work in the last ten years of his life, which in its simplification and growing monu- 
mentality differs from his earlier creation and is still less assimilated to our experience. 
The demons of an evil decade in the history of mankind and the wings of death have en- 
tered into the hieroglyphic incantations of the painter. Both authors have included the 
educational and theoretical writings of Klee, the Bauhaus teacher, in their discussion, 
Knowledge and sensitivity, inspiration and theoretical thought helped to create a new 
approach to creative experience which today has become an integral part of progressive 
art education. It is for this combination of theoretical insight and free and subtle imagina- 
tion, in which form creates meaning and meaning form, that the two biographers see in 
Klee the true leader of contemporary art and the prophet of the art of tomorrow. 
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Here this reviewer balks. It would seem to him as if William Blake were to be declared 
the representative poet of the 19th century or Franz Kafka the writer of our age. The 
private universe of these great latter-day mystics is a symbol of the complete withdrawal 
of the artist from the society of our time. To attribute to Klee such a missionary function 
appears as a further strengthening of the schizoid tendencies in contemporary art. Klee is 
the creator of a private universe. Its exquisiteness and its scope emerge from Grohmann’s 
book 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


ZeYve.L, Epwin H. Goethe, the Lyrist: 100 Poems in New Translations Facing the Originals, 
with a Biographical Introduction. Chapel Hill 1955, The University of North Carolina 
Press, pp. 182, $3.50. 

Professor Zeydel has undertaken a very difficult task in translating Goethe’s lyrics and 
daring to face his results with the originals, on opposite pages. He notes in the Preface 
that it is easier to approach Goethe in his other literary forms and even in Faust, yet thou 
sands of attempts have been made to render a few or more of his short poems, including 
the efforts of Carlyle, Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Longfellow, and Spender. To try again is 
to have considerable as well as good company, though it seems that not many have tried 
in this century. Where failure has been frequent and success conspicuous a fresh venture 
takes courage ir addition to the call and the equipment, as the present translator is fully 
aware. He has the requisite command of German; also the familiarity with poetry in Eng- 
lish now, without which he could not satisfy the contemporary ear. He knows the impor- 
tance of ‘‘completeness and accuracy both in substance and in form.’’ He would especially 
convey Goethe’s simplicity of language, with its richness, knowing that this is almost 
impossible to match or maintain, and keep not only Goethe’s meaning but rhyme scheme, 
rhythm, and melody. Although skilfully avoiding many pits into which his predecessors 
fall, this translator is often forced to use words or turns of phrase that are not quite natural 
or that sound flat, in order to honor all his other aims. He comes off better than might 
be expected in this hopeless contest. If the magic of German words gets lost, with their 
rush or pause or hush, their inheritance from fairy tale and philosophic quest, it is the 
fault of English and not of the writer using it. Rather it is because he is not free to use 
all the poetic possibilities of English when he conscientiously denies himself the right to 
create another poem in place of one of Goethe’s. 

A random selection from these facing pages will suffice to illustrate this. Take An den 
Mond: 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal Filling bush and dale, you cast 
Still mit Nebelglanz, Peaceful haze again, 

Lésest endlich auch einmal Leaving all my soul at last 
Meine Seele ganz Free of toil and strain 


Skip a couple of stanzas to: 


Fliesse, fliesse, lieber Fluss! Stream beloved, flow on, flow on! 
Nimmer werd’ ich froh: Joy I'll never see 
So verrauschte Scherz und Kuss, Thus have sport and kisses gone, 
Und die Treue so Gone is constancy 


The yearning of the German, the pleading nostalgia, the stream-sound of the syllables, 
do not carry over. And beside 7'reue what is constancy? The trouble is not in the way the 
translating is done, but in the fact that it cannot be done. Something by Shelley, perhaps, 
which would be something else, would have to be brought in to get an effect comparable 
to Goethe’s. Still there is great value in helping someone not well versed in German appre- 
ciate what Goethe wrote; or in reminding one who knows German how much worth learning 
it is. But this is true not only of Professor Zeydel’s translation but of translation as such 
And his English is closer to the German when the tone is less soulful, more conversational 
or humorous. 
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The Introduction, which is both scholarly and filled with fitting human interest, gives 
Goethe’s development as a lyrist, showing how and where each poem belongs in his life, 
in one of nine periods, designated as: I Student Days in Leipzig; II Friederike Brion and 
Sesenheim; III Early Days of Storm and Stress; I[V Weimar; V From ‘Wilhelm Meister”’; 
VI Songs, Ballads, and a Sonnet; VII Italy; VIII West-Easterly Divan; [X Old Age. 

The Appendix provides a suramary of the nearly three thousand musical settings which 
have been offered for the poems, with more information about them than has ever appeared 
in English. 

Van Meter Ames 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


1966 Annual Meeting, American Society for Aesthetics. According to our latest informa- 
tion when this issue went to press, the tentative dates for the annual convention were 
October 18th, 19th and 2th, and the main headquarters were to be in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. Convention and program chairman is Pror. Hotcomspe M. Austin, Dept. of 
Philosophy, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Members may communicate with him di- 
rectly concerning papers and other details. As usual, a last-minute notice will go out to 
members regarding hotel and other arrangements, from the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society for Aesthetics, Georae E. Danrortru of Western Reserve University. 


We learn with deep regret of the death of Manrrep F. Puxorzer, noted musicologist 
of the University of California at Berkeley, and a member of the editorial council of this 
Journal, His article ‘“The Baroque in Music History’’ appeared in the June issue. 


A great loss in the field of aesthetics is that of WaLrerR H. ABgE LL, art historian and pro 
fessor of art at Michigan State University, who died at his home in Kast Lansing on Feb 
ruary 28, 1956. Prof, Abell had been at Michigan State since 1944. Previousiy he had been 
director of art education at the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa and had taught at 
Antioch College, Ohio, and Canada’s Acadia University. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., February 
23, 1897, he received B.A. and M.A. degrees at Swarthmore College, Pa., in 1920 and 1924. 
He also had studied at Chicago Art Institute, Harvard University, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. His principal advanced study was done at the Barnes Foundation and during three 
years of travel and study in Europe. An author of note in his field, he had written many art 
magazine articles. He also wrote for the Encyclopedia of Art and Encyclopedia Americana 
and was widely known for lectures and art criticism. The Harvard University Press is soon 
to publish his book, The Collective Dream in Art. The book is based on research in Europe 
in 1952, concentrating on a study of primitive art in caves of northern Spain and France. 
Prof. Abell had served as a trustee of the American Society for Aesthetics and a member of 
the editorial council of The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. He also was historian 
for the art section of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. He will be sadly 
missed by his many friends and co-workers. 


With deep regret we record the death of Dr. Epwin Buaxke, noted scientist and mathe- 
matician. Dr. Blake, a native of New York City, received his Ph.D. in 1893 from Columbia 
University, and later studied at the Sorbonne and at Goettingen University in Germany. 
He taught mathematics at Purdue University, the University of California at Berkeley, 
and the University of Arizona. In 1910 he left teaching and returned to New York. Twelve 
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years ago he retired to his residence, Lawrence Farms, Mount Kisco, N. Y., where he died 
on December 20, 1955. Dr. Blake was a member of the American Society for Aesthetics, the 
American Mathematical Society, the College of Political Science, the College Art Asso- 
ciation, and the National Academy of Design 


The Comparative Literature Committee of Indiana University announces the publica 
tion of the papers presented in the summer of 1954 at the Indiana University Conference 
of Oriental-Western Literary Relations. The papers, University of North Carolina Studies 
in Comparative Literature, No. 18, published by the University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., contain articles such as the following: ‘Sanskrit Poetry and Sanskrit 
Poetics’’ by Danie. H. H. [nGauus; “The Old and New in Twentieth Century Japanese 
Literature”? by Joseru K. Yamaaiwa; ‘‘Modern Arabic Literature’? by Kermit Scnoon- 
over; ‘‘Man and Nature in Chinese Literature’ by Y. P. Mer; ‘‘Oriental-Western Cultural 
Relations in a Changing World”? by Arnoip H. Rowrpornam; ‘Far Eastern Literature in 
Translation: A List of Problems’? by Joun W. Morrison; and ‘“‘The Teaching of Oriental 
Literature’ by Kurt F. Lerpecker. 


The College Art Association, at the banquet of its 44th annual meeting in January, 
presented awards for the best art criticism in the United States and Canada. The competi 
tion for the awards was open to all regular staff writers of newspapers and magazines. The 
citation for the year ending September 18, 1955, went to Kenneru B. Sawyer of The Balti- 
more Sun. A Special Mention was given to Howarp EF. Derrickson of the St. Louts Post 
Dispatch. The purpose of the citation, which was named in honor of the late Frank Jewerr 
Martuer, JRr., renowned critic and professor of art and archaeology at Princeton Univer 
sity, is to stimulate interest in an improvement of art criticism throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Jury consisted of 8. Lane Faison, Jr., professor of art at Williams 
College (chairman); CreiauTron Gitsert, Allen R. Hite Institute of the University of 
Louisville; and Atinge B. SAARINEN, associate art critic of The New York Times. 

The Association also elected Josern C. SLOANE as president and Tuomas Munro as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


ABOUT A.8.A. MEMBERS 


The Cornell University Press recently published Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision, 
by Hazarp Apbams, instructor in English at Cornell....Groroe AmBenrG, associate 
professor of general studies at the University of Minnesota, is preparing for its Press 
The Captive Eye, an aesthetic study of the art of the motion picture... .Rupo_tr Arn 
HEIM, professor of psychology at Sarah Lawrence College, is working on an American 
re-issue of his book on film aesthetics. He was chairman of the meeting of the Division on 
Aesthetics at the annual convention of the American Psychological Association, held in 
San Francisco this fall... .Wactace 8. BALDINGER, associate professor, history of art, 
University of Oregon, was appointed Director of the Museum of Art. He is engaged in 
research on the history of Japanese Buddhist sculpture. ... Last summer Grorce Bers 
WANGER, chairman, division of fine arts, Georgia State College for Women in Milledge 
ville, gave a course in ‘‘Backgrounds and Aesthetics of Dance’’ at the School of Dance, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. It will be continued this summer... . In col 
Jaboration with Vixror LowenreLp, Kennetu R. Berrre., assistant professor of art 
education, Pennsylvania State University is advising current graduate researchers in the 
field of art education... . Harry FE. Buck ey has received a graduate assistantship in 
art at the State University of lowa....Wavtrer Cerr, associate professor of philosophy, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently published ‘‘Moods and Emotions” in Rivista 
di Filosofia, XLV: 4....NaTHANIEL Lewis CHAMPLIN, assistant professor of education 
and art education, Wayne University, Detroit, is giving a lecture series at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art on ‘‘Philosophic Presuppositions of Art Criticism; a Methodological 
Analysis.’”’.. . Translations of the book America’s Music are in preparation in Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, German and Italian. The author, Gitpertr Cuase, is professor of 
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music and Director of the School of Music, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla... . 
As Secretary of the American Society for Aesthetics, Guorae Danrortu, chairman of 
the department of architecture, Western Reserve University, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Council of Learned Societies. ...The Liberal Arts Press has issued 
a new edition of the book Art, the Critics, and You, by C. J. Ducasse, professor of phi- 
losophy at Brown University. ... Tuomas J. DuRrKIN, assistant professor of philosophy 
at Kansas Wesleyan University in Salina, read his paper ‘Three Notes on Diderot’s Aes- 
thetic’? at the Southwestern Philosophical Conference in Albuquerque, N. Mex., last 
December. ... The translation by Srernen A. and Wittram T. Emery of Wilhelm Dil- 
they’s The Essence of Philosophy was recently published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press... . Exizapern Ertancer exhibited prints in New York at the opening of the 
new Contemporaries Gallery... . Vicror Eaticn, professor of Slavic languages and litera- 
tures, University of Washington, has written Russian Formalism: History-Doctrine, the 
Hague (Holland, 1955), Mouton & Co. His article, ‘‘Social and Aesthetic Criteria in Soviet 
Russian Criticism,’’ appeared in Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought (ed. 
Ernest J. Simmons), Harvard University Press, (Cambridge, 1955)... . Eomunp B. Fevp- 
MAN, associate professor of art, Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala., was 
appointed a member of the television committee of N.A.E.A. He has written articles on 
art appreciation, education, and television for Art Education and Related Arts Service. . . 

Perer FINGESTEN, assistant professor of art, Pace College, New York, N. Y., gave a 
lecture, ‘“‘The Eye of God,” at 4 Directions Gallery in New York, where he also exhibited 
sculpture in the Christmas show. An article by Mr. Fingesten on biblical archaeology ap- 
peared in the Winter issue of The Art Quarterly... . “Coburn: Henry James’s Photogra- 
pher”’ by Josern J. Finesauan, assistant professor of English, Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y , appeared in the Fall 1955 issue of American Quarterly. ...¥. Cupworrs FLInt is 
now chairman of the department of English at Dartmouth College. ... Lawrence K. 
Frank, lecturer on planning at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spoke on 
“Creativity’”’ in March at the Western Arts Association meeting in Kansas City... . Nor- 
MAN FRIEDMAN, instructor in English at the University of Connecticut, has articles in 
several recent publications. One on ‘‘Forms of the Plot,’’ Journal of General Education, 
VIII (1955), presents a Neo-Aristotelian approach to literary criticism. One on the sym 
bolism in 7'o the Lighthouse appeared in ELH (1955), and one on techniques in fiction in 
PMLA, LXX (1955)... . A book of Latin poems by Jonannes A. GAagrrNneRr, assistant 
professor and head of the fine arts department at Lafayette College, entitled Voz Humana, 
was published by the Stenehour Press, Lunenburg, Vermont. Latin is used therein as a 
modern language, without reference to Classical models. ...Cre1GHTON GILBERT, assist 
ant professor of the history of art, University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., has been in- 
vited to teach a graduate course on Florentine painting of the early Renaissance at the 
Institute of Fine Arts in New York. . .. Leon Gouvus, lecturer in painting, evening divi- 
sions, Northwestern University, and instructor in art history and painting, Institute of 
Design, Illinois Institute of Technology, has scheduled several one-man shows for 1956. 
His work will be exhibited at the Pasadena Art Museum, Pomona College, the Feigl Gal- 
lery in New York, the Frumpkin Gallery in Chicago, and the Chicago Public Library. . . . 
An exhibition of structuralist design by Hitarre Hiver was held in the early spring in 
Mexico City, at the Casa del Arquitecto, under the sponsorship of the Sociedad de Arqui- 
tectos Mexicanas.... He.mut HUNGEeRLAND, professor of philosophy and aesthetics and 
Dean of the graduate division, California College of Arts and Crafts, attended the meet- 
ing of the American Council of Learned Societies in Washington, D. C., in January, as 
delegate of the American Society for Aesthetics, of which he is now president... . IsapEL 
Creep HuNGERLAND, associate professor of speech, University of California, Berkeley, 
presented the first paper in a symposium on “Intention and Interpretation in Art’’ at the 
annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, at Boston 
University in December. . . . Jénan Jounson, instructor in the department of history and 
social science, University of North Carolina, has been doing research on the influence of 
Arabic ideas on the aesthetic temperament of Medieval Europe... .W. Powe. Jones, 
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Oviatt Professor of English at Western Reserve University, has been in England since the 
first of this year, doing research at the British Museum on relatjons between literature and 
science in 18th century England. ...Orro Krasn, assistant professor of philosophy of 
education, Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, has organized a new course entitled 
‘‘Education in a Free Society.’’ It is required of all master’s degree candidates. .. . Sina- 
FRIED KRACAUER is preparing a book on the aesthetics of the film... . Pau Kunz, naso- 
ciate professor of philosophy and religion at Grinnell College, has been awarded a Ford 
Fellowship at Yale for the 1955-56 academic year... . Fulbright Research Scholar in 
Germany during 1955 was Jasper J. Kewiat, associate professor in humanities and Ameri 
can studies at the University of Minnesota. He was guest lecturer on American literature 
and the arts at many German universities and at the University of Uppsala (Sweden). 
Hersert 8. Lancrevp, Stuart Professor of Psychology Emeritus, Princeton, has recently 
been elected vice-president of the newly organized section of experimental psychology of 
the International Union of the Biological Sciences. He has also received the honorary 
degree of Docteur de |’Université from the University of Montreal... . Kare TrauMAn 
Sreinitz, librarian of the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, has scheduled a forthcoming 
publication: Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Painting, a Bibliography Preceded by a Study 
of the Manuscript Copies of Leonardo's Text. The book, with foreword by Elmer Belt, will 
be published by the Copenhagen University Library. ...The honorary degree of L.H.D 
from Iowa Wesleyan College was received in October by Lesrer D. Lonaman, head of the 
art department of the University of lowa. The degree was awarded at a special convoca 
tion for ‘“‘contributions to art and art education.” . . . ‘Unrealized Possibility in the Aes 
thetic Experience,”’ by F. Davip Martin, associate professor of philosophy at Bucknell 
University, has been published by the Journal of Philosophy, LII: 15 July, 1955. . . . WiL- 
L1AM M. MiLurken, Director of The Cleveland Museum of Art, was recently awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts by Oberlin College. He was also made an Officer of 
the French Legion of Honor ‘‘in recognition of his promotion of cultural relations between 
the United States and France.”’. .. R. L. Mouoney, instructor of Spanish and Portuguese 
at the University of Wisconsin, recently completed a translation of Alejandro Casona’s 
La dama del Alba which was given its premier showing at Miami University (Ohiv) in 
December... . Luis Monau16 was promoted to be full professor of romance languages at 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Research professor of philosophy Gustav Mug.uer will publish a new book during the 
current year entitled T'he Interplay of Opposites, a Dialectical Ontology (Bookman Asso- 
ciates)....Gr1an N. G. Orsini, professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin has been on leave during the spring of this year, writing a book on Croce’s theory 
of literature... . What is Creative Thinking?, by CaTnarine Patrick, was recently pub 
lished by Philosophical Library, Inc., New York....Aupsrey J. R. Penny's painting 
“Plastic Alphabet’’ appeared in the California Water Color Society Annual, 1955, and 
received an Award of Merit... . Jacques Scunier, psychoanalyst and professor of seulp- 
ture at the University of California, has published a paper in American Imago entitled 
“The Morphology of a Symbol: the Octopus.’”’... A C. Seiia, head of the department of 
art, Sullins College, Bristol, Va., held his 7th one-man show in March in New York. He 
also had a one-man show in Mexico last summer under the sponsorship of the Mexican 


government... . LEONARD STEIN is at work completing a counterpoint book by Arnold 
Schoenberg. He worked with Schoenberg on Structural Function of Harmony, published by 
William Norgate....Watrer A. Taytor, Director, education and research, American 
Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., is working with the Education Testing Service, 
Princeton, on aptitude tests for prospective students of architecture. ...An article by 
Dorotny Wa sn, professor at Smith College, ‘Literature and the Literary Judgment,” 
appeared in the University of Toronto Quarterly, XXIV: 4 ULaicn WeissTein, in 
structor of German, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., is currently working on a typol 
ogy of operatic criticism, preliminary to a poetics of opera... . GLENN Wesse.s, professor 


of art, University of California, this spring gave a newly organized course on comparative 
analysis of paintings and critical systems... . Minox Wuire, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
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appointed editor of the George Eastman House (Museum of Photography) pubtication, 
Image... . Tuomas Witrrep, Director, Art Institute of Light, West Nyack, N. Y., last 
year completed three recorded lumia compositions: Op. 143, 144, 145, which have been 
purchased by private collections... .A book by M. Emerr Wiison of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, How to Play by Ear, was published by Abelard-Schuman, N. Y. It takes the reader 
from simple folk tunes to typical works by Bach and Beethoven. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON AESTHETICS 


When this issue went to press in March, preparations for the Venice meeting were pro- 
ceeding slowly in Italy, having encountered local problems. According to our latest 
information at that time, the plans were still as announced in our March issue, but last- 
minute changes of date or place were possible. Those intending to participate in the Con- 
gress are advised to keep in touch with the Italian members of the Organizing Committee: 
Dr. GiLLo Dorries, whose address is Via Bronzetti 1, Milan, or Progr. Luctano ANcgscuHI, 
whose address is Via Rembrandt 45, Milan. 

According to our latest word, the meeting is scheduled to open at 10:00 AM on Monday, 
September 3rd at the Cini Foundation in Venice. After this opening session, there will be 
working sessions on Monday afternoon, Tuesday, and Wednesday. A fourth, optional, day 
of excursions related to the interests of the Congress will be held. Congressists arriving 
on Sunday, the 2nd, may receive programs and other information at a hotel to be desig- 
nated, 

The general subject of the meeting as a whole is ‘Scientific and Theoretical Studies of 
the Arts.’’ Since an international philosophic congress is to be held in 1958 with a session 
on aesthetics, strictly philosophic subjects of a highly abstract and speculative or meta- 
physical nature will not be discussed at the 1956 meeting. A broadly philosophic approach 
to the arts and aesthetic experience will, however, be encouraged. Highly specialized 
topics in art history and criticism will be excluded. 

After an opening session, it is tentatively planned to have nine working sessions as 
follows, some of which will be concurrent: (1) General aesthetics. (Scientific methods in 
aesthetics. The present situation in aesthetic researches throughout the world); (2) Psy- 
chological aesthetics; (3) Sociological and anthropological aesthetics; (4) Morphological 
aesthetics; (5) Technological aesthetics; (6) Comparative aesthetics and the interrelation 
of the arts; (7) Art as language; (8) Aesthetics and the practice of the arts; (9) Aesthetics 
and evaluation of the arts. Papers must reach a member of the committee by July first. 


ITALY 


A welcome and important event in the realm of international aesthetics was the first 
issue of Rivista di Estetica, published by the Institute of Philosophy of the University of 
Padua. Unfortunately, it was followed by the tragic news of the death of the Rivista’s first 
editor, the distinguished philosopher, Luria: Sreranini. At the latest word no successor 
had been appointed, but Gianni FLOoRIANI remained as editorial secretary. 

The Journal of Aesthetics wishes a long and successful career to its new colleague, in a 
country where philosophical studies of the arts have flourished for many centuries, in the 
midst of some of the greatest works of art in all media. 

The first issue of the Rivista is a handsome volume of 154 pages. It is dated ‘“‘Anno 1, 
Fascicolo 1, Gennaio-Aprile 1956.’’ The Table of Contents is as follows: “Problematicita 
dell’atto estetico fondamentale’’ by Armanpo Carini; ‘‘Funzione sociale dell’arte’’ by 
Ugo Spiniro; ‘‘Paragrafi sul fatto e sul costume poetico’’ by Digco Vater; ‘‘Processo, 
relazione e architettura’’ by Enzo Pact; ‘“‘Primalitd del regista nell’opera filmica’’ by G. 
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FLores D’Arcats; “‘La ‘non estetica’ di George Santayana’ by Vincenzo CrLento; ‘‘La 
prospettiva tolemaica’’ by Luria: Streranrnt; ‘‘Arte e linguaggio’”’ by Lurat STeraNint; 
‘“‘Ragguaglio sul pid recente pensiero estetico francese (dal 1950)’’ by Corrapo Rosso. 
Recensioni: Luia1t Pargeyson, Estetica, Teoria della formativita, Edizioni di Filosofia, 
Torino, 1954 (V. Verra); Martin Hetpeccer, Vortraege und Aufsaetze, Neske, Pfullingen, 
1954 (C. Nolet). 

Foreign subscriptions cost 2400 lire or $4.00; single numbers are 500 lire. They may be 
secured from GIANNI FLorrani, Via Giusto de’ Menabuoi 11, Padua. 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Paci and G1LLo 
Dorr.es and published in Milan, contains in the November issue, No. 30, the following 
articles: ‘‘La morale dei ‘Mandarins’’’ by ArMaNDA Gutpucct; ‘“‘La conoscenza storica”’ 
by Grusepre Semerari; ‘Filosofia dell’arte e filosofia della relazione’’ by Rosario As- 
suN‘vO. Prospettive: discussions by Roperro Sanest, ‘Gli alberi di Natale di T. 8. Eliot’’; 
Arritio Reau, ‘Politica e storici tedeschi’’; ALEssANDRO Mazzone, “‘Il problema delle 
scienze morali e la mediazione teoretica dalla critica feuerbacchiana ai ‘Manoscritti’ di 
Marx.”’ Cronache: ‘‘Annatozione bibliografica su ‘Barocco e ambiguita’’’ by Luciano 
ANCESCHI. 


FRANCE 


The French Society for Aesthetics met at The Sorbonne on November 19 for a talk by 
M. Anpké Cuaste., Directeur d’Etudes at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and professor of 
the history of modern art at the Sorbonne. M. Chastel had for his subject ‘‘L’Art Moderne 
et le Jeu’’ which stressed the essential ‘‘iconography”’ of contemporary painting. Empha- 
sizing the extraordinary number of works done between 1905 and 1920 related to themes 
“‘de fate et de jeu,’’ he sought to define more precisely the bond between this latent sym- 
bol and the new art forms which were perhaps created in response to a deep-seated urge 
to revitalize the essential power of ‘‘play’’ so long compromised. ‘‘Du Dessin de Mémoire 
Comme Fait Esthétique’’ was the subject of the talk given by M. Jean Beucner, Chef de 
Travaux at the Faculté des Lettres of the Université de Rennes, at the meeting on De- 
cember 17. It was devoted to the aesthetic implications of memory and remembrance for 
the evolution of design. The results of M. Beuchet’s study point to the essentially aesthetic 
traits of the mnemonic structure itself. He suggests a conclusion stronger than the asser- 
tion by J.-M. Guyau—that time and memory are works of art—for, as Malraux has stated, 
time and memory are themselves the means by which ‘‘forms’’ become style. During the 
lecture, sequences from a film entitled ‘“Fivolution de la Mémoire Graphique,”’ visit to the 
psychology laboratory of the Faculté des Lettres, Rennes, were shown. “‘L’Esthétique 
Négro-Africaine’’ was the subject of M. L. Sépar-Sencuor, Député du Sénégal, Secré- 
taire d’Btat Ala Présidence du Conseil, at the meeting on January 21. He defined the Negro 
as a man of emotion, within whom strong feelings are born as a result of his contact with 
the factual world of nature. These emotions find their natural expression in a transcendence 
by which the moral! world of society and religion is created. Art is only a technique of inte 
gration ‘‘au monde surréel de la religion,’’ where, by means of the rhythm so essential to 
all his art forms, the Negro seeks a mystic communion made possible by means of the 
rhythm itself. 

‘ 

The April-June 1955 issue, Vol. VIII, No. 2, of the Revue d’Esthétique, publication of 
the French Society for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: ‘‘Le fantastique musi 
eal’? by R. Stonan; “Le jugement esthétique et le temps’’ by Gatran Picon; “Le bruit” 
by C.-E. Rosen; ‘‘L’Esthétique comme science: son développement en Amérique”’ (fin) by 
Tuomas Munro. 


JAPAN 


Dr. Tapao Kooure sends a report on the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Japanese Society 
for Aesthetics which was held in Tokyo, Oct. 21-23, 1955. The meeting was held at Keio 
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University, one of the oldest universities in Japan. About one hundred members attended 
from all parts of Japan. On the first day the members heard speeches by Pror. T. Taxe- 
vc, Tokyo University; Pror. T. Isima, Kyoto University; and Pror. K. Moriya, Keio 
University. The program for the first day, which was held in conjunction with the Japa- 
nese Society for Fine Arts History, was as follows: “On the Autonomy of Art History” by 
N. NaKAmuRA; “Illustrations of Buddhist Stories” by J. Ummuzu; “Space in Modern Archi- 
tecture’”’ by K. Ape; ‘‘Beginnings of Suiboku Landscape Painting in the T’ang Dynasty” 
by Y. Yonezawa. The program for the second day included: ‘‘The Technical in Art’’ by 
K. Goro; ‘Fine Arts and ‘Weltanschanung’—On the Structure of the Artistic World in 
Dilthey”’ by C. Onara; “About the Existential Character of Art’? by S. Kimura; “Ex- 
pression and Formation’’ by M. Iwasaki; “Baroque Art and Spanish Mysticism’’ by I. 
Taxanasni; and ‘Some Problems of the Space-Expression in the Devotional Picture—On 
the Theme of the Picture “Tamamushi-Zushi’ ”’ by K. Usnara. The last session of the 
meeting was held jointly with the Japanese Society of Musical Researches, at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, and included: ‘‘Baroque Style in Music’? by K. Harrori; “Japanese 
Folk Songs’”’ by F. Koizumi; ‘‘On the Creation of National Opera—In Regard to Inheri- 
tance of Traditional Culture’ by N. Karsura; and “J. 8. Bach” by 8. Tsvsr. 


During the first semester of 1955-56, Masaru Orakgs, Fulbright scholar from Japan and 
Visiting Lecturer in Comparative Literature at Indiana University, offered there a course 
in Japanese-American aesthetics, intended chiefly for students unacquainted with Eastern 
literature and philosophy. In his lectures, Mr. Otake stressed the broad contrasts and 
similarities of the Eastern and Western cultures as well as such points as the difference 
between the Japanese and the American concepts of humor, good taste, etc. Considerable 
time was devoted to severul important nineteenth-century Japanese men of letters who, 
through prolonged residence and study in Europe and America, contributed significantly 
to the dissemination of Western ideas in Japan. 


UNESCO 


The International Society for Education through Art. Early this year a newsletter was 
issued by Epwin ZikGre_p as president and C. D. GarrsKELu as vice-president of this 
promising organization, founded in 1954 under the auspices of UNESCO in Paris. The 
secretary-treasurer of INSEA is Muve. H. Nover of £14 Bd. Raspail, Paris. Inquiries 
regarding membership may be addressed to Mrs. Gistte Taytor, INSEA, UNESCO 
House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16. A general assembly is planned for 1957. Canada has 
organized its own branch, known as the Canadian Society for Education through Art. 
INSEA is conducting several projects for UNESCO in the filed of art education. The mem- 
bership list is impressively international. 


U.8.8.R. 


In. the Saturday Review (New York) for February 18, 1956, is an article by Horace 
Surron on ‘Inside a Russian Library.’’? At the Lenin Library, ‘“Moscow’s largest,’’ he 
asked what American magazines were available. Those shown him included: ‘‘7'he Ameri 
can Printer and Lithographer, American Engineer, Foreign Service Journal, Fibre and Fab 
ric, World Wool Digest, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticiem, The American Bee 
Journal, The Journal of Colloid Science and American Annals of the Deaf.’’ We are glad 
to be in such useful and respectable journalistic company behind the Iron Curtain (Mr 
Sutton refers to us all as “trade journals’’), and trust that our influence there—if any-—is 
constructive and enlightening. 
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